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The Tempest by ‘Albert P. Ryder. Lent by Macbeth Gallery to Des Moines Art Center. See Page 9. 
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WEBER 


An Artist’s Permanent White 


yith 
Exceptional Chemical and Physical Properties 


In OIL COLOR 
WATER COLOR 
PASTEL 


AN EXCLUSIVE WEBER PRODUCT 
possessing chemical and physical properties 


rot found in any other Opaque White 
Pigment. 


Permalba is acid and alkali resistant. 

@ Permalba will not discolor with age. 

© Permalba remains unaffected upon exposure 
to light, impure air, and gases. 

@ Permalba is not discolored by sulphur gases or 
sulphur compounds. 

@® Permalba does not contain Lead. 

@ Permalba is chemically stable and inert to- 
wards all other pigments in mixtures. 

@ Permalba is una“-cted by any vehicles or 
mediums of any painting technique. 

© Permalba ranks highest among the most 
opaque pigments, having greater covering power 
than any other white pigment. 
Permalba with colors vields tints of true color 
value of exceptional brilliancy. 
Permalba does not affect and is itself not 
aff-cted in mixtures with any other pigment. 
® Permalba O°) Color is of smooth buttery con- 
sistency yielding an clastic film after complete 
oxidization (drying) of the ol, with ro tendency 
t> crack o- become horny and friable and if 
finally protected by an application of varnish 
an unalterable result is assured. 

© Permalba rhotoeraphs white. As an illustrator’s 
and photo-eng-aver’s white it is unexcelled. 

@ Permalbe is non-toxic. 


In OIL COLOR, put up in tubes: 


Single Siz+, 1% x 4” Each $.20 
Studio Size, 1 x 4” Each. .45 
Quad. Sze, 1 x 6", 7 oz. net Each. .65 
Furl] S=-, 114" x 614", 14 oz. net Each 1.10 


In WATER COLOR: 


Tob--, 14 x 2%" Each .30 
Rc 2 


Studio Size Tubes, 1 x 234”... Each .50 
Ix Jars for Commercial Artists: 

I-r Sze No. 1, 2% oz. mnet.....Each .45 
Jar Size No. 2, 10 oz. net ...Each 1.50 
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TRADE MARK 


Made Exclusively By 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PENN. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


At All Leading Dealers in Artists’ Materials 





WINSOR & NEWTON married chemistry to ART 


Is this color permanent? Can this one be produced in greater intensity and brilliance? Has this oil 
been refined to the last limit of crystal purity. 


William Winsor’s skill in chemistry answered these questions. With the artist Henry Newton to spur 
and guide him... the firm of Winsor & Newton made the finest artists’ colors, with the added guarantee 
that every tube of Winsor & Newton color would be alike in purity, brilliance and permanence. 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG _CANADIAN AGENTS 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES: Inc 


30 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 22 


America’s Leading Auction Gallery 
for the Acquisition or Disposal of 


FINE ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY 


INCLUDING PAINTINGS, PRINTS, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, DECORATIONS 
OTHER PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Ask to be placed on our mailing list for advance 
announcements—there is no charge. Or, if you wish 
to receive catalogues, write for information regarding 
subscription by the season. 


Consultation for the disposal of 
collections may be arranged by appointment 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
ARTHUR SWANN, LESLIE A. HYAM, Vice-Presidents 


ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 


19+ and 20th CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS 


20th CENTURY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 





MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 


CLOSED FOR SUMMER e RE-OPEN SEPTEMBER 


PIERRE MATISSE 41 East 57th Street 


E. & A. SILBERMAN 


GALLERIES, Inc. 
PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 
32 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 





Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 


INCLEMENT WEATHER Carried the Bos- 
ton art season past normal spring clos- 
ing dates, with some galleries remain- 
ing open against traditional deference 
to the summer “straw hat” openings in 
art colonies. Moreover, this city even 
received a new gallery, the Belvedere, 
which Mrs. Margarett Sargent McKean 
of Beverly installed in the penthouse 
of Driscoll’s dress salon. With a roof 
garden thrown in, the atmosphere is 
much like that of a swank Parisian 
atelier, and the best show carried out 
the illusion with an array of petits et 
grands French paintings. 

Mrs. McKean, who has a fabulous 
estate crammed with works of art on 
the North Shore, opened the gallery as 
an outlet for some of her own posses- 
sions and as a place where contempo- 
rary artists might exhibit. She hung, 
among others, a fine Blue Period Picas- 
so; several Dufys, including one Pa- 
risian square view of unusual depth; a 
finely-modeled Laurencin portrait; a 
Leonid beach scene; a Pascin portrait 
of a wanton female. 


While Mrs. McKean presents an early 
Di Chirico, some late ones, done this 
year, have just come over from Italy 
and are at the Castano Gallery. Now 
the ageing painter has turned from sur- 
realism-toward a more romantic style, 
which is best seen in his prancing 
steeds with sculpturesque modelling. 
His self-portrait, a polished affair, shows 
a man of sensitivity, a little sad, per- 
haps, but quite adjusted to a world 
much madder than any of his fantasies 
of the past. 

Marblehead’s open house day, June 
29, brought to attention a _ neglected 
Yankee primitive, John O. J. Frost, 
who first painted at 70 and died at 78, 
20 years ago. Frost was self-taught, 
limned old Marblehead as it had been 
described by his Revolutionary ances- 
tors and as he recalled it from boyhood. 
His style is as flat as any wandering 
painter of the 1800-40 period, his colors, 
often derived from house paint, were 
bright and gay, his handling of figures 
quaint. He was ridiculed during his 
lifetime and in fact his works lay for- 
gotten and unwanted until two years 
ago. The Institute of Contemporary Art 
will show his largest range, from the 
collection of Brookline’s Betty Carpen- 
ter, in November. I consider Frost as 
good as Pickett, if not better. 

With her customary good taste, Mar- 
garet Brown has assembled a summer 
galaxy of works by her group. Gardnef 
Cox has a bolder way with spheroids. 
Channing Hare dallies with feathers, 
shells and rocks as subjects for charm 
ingly inconsequential oils, while his pal, 
Hopkins Hensell, offers a beautifully 
painted old hag, Player Queen. 

At the Robert C. Vose galleries, reP 
resentative Georgia painters are 
view. Lamar Dodd is best known ané 
indicates his skill with texture in 4 
study of waterfront detail. Dorothy 
Alexander Roush pleasantly scramblé 
parts of landscape hemmed in by @ 
painted border to make understandable 
abstractions. Emil Holzhauer holds 
variations of green in his shipyard study. 
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SHORE 
STUDIOS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Invites 
Cape Cod 
Summer Visitors 


to view 


New England’s 


most outstanding 
Private Collection of 
PAINTINGS 
WATERCOLORS 
and PRINTS 


Selected from the works of the 
more than 100 fine artists repre- 
sented by these Studios. 


Open Daily 
from 9 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. 


DONALD F. WITHERSTINE 
Director 













JAMES VIGEVENO 


LOS ANGELES 


New Acquisitions in 
Modern French Masters 


| from our recent trip to Paris 


During July & August: 


Modern French 
PRIMITIVES 





160 BRONWOOD AVENUE 


PORTRAITS 


SIX CENTURIES 
Through july 


LILIENFELD - KOETSER 


GALLERIES 
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Needs No Explaining 


Sir: You are not to blame for the trash 
you are reproducing; it is the artists. I 
had hoped to add some New York artists 
to my collection, but I am convinced now 
I will have to stay with the West. At the 
present time I have pictures by Maynard 
Dixon (four oils and a watercolor), Jimmy 
Swinnerton, Clyde Forsythe and John 
Matthew. Each one of these pictures does 
not have to be explained to visitors to 
my home, nor do I have to worry if they 
are hung upside down. 


—GALE BELL, Sacramento. 


Taubes Recants 

Sir: My heart is bleeding! Must I, after 
all these years of tilting against the art 
critics all by myself, now go over to their 


side? It would seem so. Certainly, the 
complaints which seeped through the 
loose meshes of some artists’ brains at 


the recent symposium at the Museum of 
Modern Art (May 15 Digest), have given 
me pause. Perhaps, after all, I’ve been 
doing the professional art scribes wrong. 


—FREDERIC TAUBES, New York. 


Lewisohn on Bonnard 


Sm: There is an article in your June 
1st issue by Ralph M. Pearson on the 
Bonnard exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art that reflects a disturbing 
point of view. It is a point of view that 
re-asserts itself in art history each time 
there is a fresh group of innovators. This 
is the insistence that all serious artists 
must join in this experimentation even 
though it risks their losing their own dis- 
tinctive flair and flavor. This pressure 
challenges the delightful variety of art 
and insists on a sort of totalitarian con- 
formity in the prevailing type of experi- 
mentation. It is dangerous because in the 
past this type of pressure by aesthetic 
groups has tempted important artists 
from time to time to drop their own nat- 
ural development in favor of aping the 
current fashionable excursions. 

Pissaro’s detour in extreme pointillism 
at the urging of the stern Seurat is one 
excellent example of a great artist being 
bullied into adopting a method of experi- 
ment unsuited to his personality. There 


[Please turn to page 31] 
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CONTEMPORARY 
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Through July 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 


NOW ON VIEW 


Summer Exhibition 
of Paintings 
by 
EARLY and 
CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 





Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 








DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York - 720 Fifth Avenue 


American 19th Century Paintings 
Km TOWN VIEWS — EXHIBITION 
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9? 
is a subtle art? 
—(Michel Pasquier 


Not with color 
but with fragrance 
Michel Pasquier 
Professional Perfumer 
creates a masterpiece in perfume 


TOBRUK View of Kingston, N. Y., 1852 


By F. B. Ladd. Canvas, 23” x 30” 
of this rare perfume. 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


Message from Morris 


ee the Dicesr has always regarded itself as an open 
forum for controversial ideas and opinions, we are giv- 
ing space this issue to further comments by George L. K. 
Morris, abstract painter, on his Museum of Modern Art 
speech (see last issue and page 15 of this issue). Mr. Morris 
js welcome to use the DicestT as a soap-box, but in this case 
he has added nothing new that can alter my opinion as 
stated in the editorial Sounding Brass. However, let us 
examine some of his points more closely. 

In the first place, the meeting of artists at the Museum 
of Modern Art could not honestly be called a “forum”— 
the speakers were all on one side; the critics were not spe- 
cifically invited to listen to the attacks on them, much less 
discuss the charges. 

Mr. Morris puts considerable weight on his quote from 
William Blake. Now, to my knowledge, Blake is known in 
art history as an artist, rather than as a critic. Therefore, 
Mr. Morris’ quote would tend to prove that artists, rather 
than critics, are ignorant of anything aesthetic that departs 
from their personal interests, Unintentionally he helps prove 
that, as a rule, artists should be seen and not heard. Perhaps 
they should leave the craft of writing to those who practise 
it professionally. 


In his speech, Mr. Morris made the charge that America 
had failed to produce one front-rank art-critic. Such an 
intemperate statement is as superficial as any appraisal of 
Titian by William Blake. Since it is widely accepted that 
the true value of an artist can only be judged by time, the 
same should apply to critics. 

Mr. Morris enlarges on his charges that Time and Life are 
“twin enemies of culture,” although he still offers no stronger 
proof than that these magazines “slant” their material 
toward a news angle. To me this is not a defect, since it 
takes art out of the ivory tower of higher aesthetics and 
brings it to the wider audience of the people. It is my 
belief that Time and Life have done more to spread art 
appreciation across the nation than all the art publications 
combined. I think this will be recognized by all those who 
do not regard art as the precious privilege of the fortunate 
few. 

Since Mr. Morris and his colleagues see no little worth 
in the modern journalistic approach to art events, they 
should establish a magazine that specializes in serious, aes- 
thetic criticism and ideas, written by critics who have leisure 
to contemplate beyond the tension of deadlines and a forty- 
shows-per-week schedule. Such a magazine would be a valu- 
able asset to American culture. It would have a_ limited 
audience, but, if produced along the lines of the New 
Republic without frills, would earn enough income to pay 
its printer. The project would be a success provided the 
artists hired a professional editor. 


German Paintings on Tour 


Testrzinc before a Senate Sub-Committee in behalf of 

sending the German-owned masterpieces on a tour of 
the United States for the benefit of German children, I made 
the brash prediction that the collection would attract a 
million visitors in New York. I was so far wrong my face 
is indeed red. After being seen by more than 900,000 in 


Washington, the collection drew a scant 146,322 into the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

Though frankly baffled, I would like to offer a faint- 
hearted explanation. Fifty of the best exhibits from the 
original 202 were returned to Germany for political expedi- 
ency; then the U. S. Army arbitrarily closed the show one 
day early to provide an unnecessary extra day for shipment 
to Philadelphia. (This is important, since New York habitu- 
ally waits until the last minute). However, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the two main reasons for the disappointing 
attendance were the facts that New York has too much of 
everything and Americans have been trained to expect their 
art free. Everything else in life we pay for—from lending 
library books to tenors—but evidentally the public resents 
paying for its art, even $50,000,000 worth for 50c. 

At the risk of appearing foolish again, I predict that the 
German paintings will draw better in Chicago next month 
than they did in New York. Chicago takes such things with 
a more balanced sense of values and higher skill in show- 
manship. Earlier in the season the Chicago Institute beat 
the Metropolitan Museum with the French Tapestry show 
(142,545 to 165,610). 


* * * 


Soviet CeNsorsHiP:—Fellow travellers among our native 
artists who cry that capitalism deprives them of creative 
freedom must have read with disturbed minds the recent 
Herald Tribune Moscow dispatch reporting the latest move 
of the Communists toward state censorship in the arts. At 
an official conference, painters and sculptors who have per- 
mitted the “baneful influence” of Western art to pervade 
the Russian art institutes were condemned. The state de- 
manded that the academy leaders wage a “merciless struggle 
against formalism (i.e. modernism) in teaching and against 
kowtowing to decadent Western bourgeois art.” The official 
method of painting is “clear, simple and realistic.” Coming 
so soon after the attack on advanced Soviet composers, this 
development would indicate that the most fertile environ- 
ment for experimental moderns is among the capitalists. 


* * * 


Rounp TABLE ON ArT:—Amid deep secrecy Life Magazine 
opened on June 11 a Round Table discussion into “the 
values, standards and historical position of modern art.” 
The results of these talks will be published in Life at a 
later date. From Europe and elsewhere came Arthur Leigh 
Ashton (director, Victoria and Albert Museum) ; Raymond 
Mortimer (London critic); Georges Duthuit (editor of 
Transition and son-in-law of Matisse) and Aldous Huxley. 
Among the Americans were Dr. Meyer Schapiro, Francis 
Henry Taylor, James Johnson Sweeney, Kirk Askew, Clement 
Greenberg, A. Hyatt Mayor, James Thrall Soby, Alfred M. 
Frankfurter, H, W. Johnson, Charles Sawyer and Dr. Theo- 
dore Greene. It is not known if recent criticism of Life by 
Abstractionist George L. K. Morris had any bearing on the 
subject for discussion. Anyway, it will be interesting to see 
what decisions were reached, even if the panel could have 
used a few more modern sympathisers. 
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Tue Art Dicest is truly the art 
world’s news magazine. Tue Arr 
Dicest presents the news of the art 
world as it is happening—while it 
is news, neither history nor prophe- 
cy. The only art magazine published 
continuously the year ‘round. Semi- 
monthly October through May, 
monthly June through September. 
Surely the best art buy for the year, 
20 issues only $4. Give a subscrip- 


tion to your art-minded friend now! 


116 East 59th Street - New York 22 
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Des Moines Opens Community Art Center 


By Paul Parker 


(Director, Des Moines Art Center) 


Des Moines :—On June 2 at 8:30 p.m. 
the Des Moines Art Center was offi- 
cially opened to the general public by 
Forest Huttenlocher, president of the 
Edmundson Art Foundation. Using the 
words of the late J. D. Edmundson, who 
died in 1933 and from whose estate 
came the funds to build the structure, 
Huttenlocher said: “I give this museum 


Entombment: BOARDMAN ROBINSON 


to the city of Des Moines and to the 
people of my native state.” 

At the conclusion’ of the ceremonies, 
the crowd of 4,000 went through the 
galleries to see the opening show: 19th 
and 20th century European and Ameri- 
can art, including one gallery devoted 
to the works of several Iowans who 
have distinguished themselves: Albrizio, 
Cone, Cowles, Edie, Lasansky, Lechay, 
Palmer, Rhodes and Wood. 

Thus years of work, planning and 
travail came to fruition. Under the 
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terms of the Edmundson will, the build- 
ing could not be started before 1943. 
But in the meantime, many questions 
were raised, many issues discussed. 
What type of building would best ful- 
fill the needs of the state? What sort 
of program would best advance the 
cause of art? Would this be a “mu- 
seum,” or would it be... what? With 
no tax money in sight, and only a 
small amount of money left in the es- 
tate for endowment after the building 
had been completed, how and where 
could money for operation be found? 

Impetus was given in 1944 when Eliel 
Saarinen was selected to design the 
building, associated with Brooks and 
Borg, local Des Moines architects and 
engineers. In early 1945 the plan was 
agreed upon. A year later construction 
started. 

In 1946, the Des Moines Art Center 
Association was formed as an auxiliary 
to the Edmundson Art Foundation. Its 
purpose was to manage and operate the 
building and its program, and also to 
raise funds and secure memberships. 
This latter task was undertaken with 
great success. Late in 1947, with the 
building still far from completion, 2,200 
people became members and large sums 
of money came forth from local busi- 
ness interests. 

None of this could have been done 
without great enthusiasm on the part 
of all those having anything to do with 
the venture. More than 400 people, for 
example, worked on as volunteers on 
the membership campaign. Memberships 
were sold not on the basis of privileges, 
which of course include the usual 
monthly bulletins, publications and pre- 
view invitations, but on the basis that 
each membership would make a still 
stronger program possible. The end re- 
sult was to give workers and members 
alike the sense of participation, the 
feeling that what happens in the Art 
Center will always be the direct result 
of co-operative effort. Now that the 
building is open, new members are 
coming in by the score. 

What attracts all these people, mem- 
bers or non-members, both of whom are 
equally welcome? It is, for one thing, 
Saarinen’s architectural genius, which 
contrived a building that truly func- 
tions, which houses an art school, li- 
brary, galleries, meeting rooms and a 
small auditorium (240 seats), together 
with more than adequate storage, shop 
and loading facilities. The plant is 
beautifully unified, not “severely func- 
tional” as Time had it but easy, com- 
fortable and inviting. Even the die- 
hards with a nostalgia for Corinthian 
columns express delight. 

Are they attracted by the opening 
show? Yes and no, of course. In select- 
ing the show, I had no particular theme 
in mind or ax to grind—except to 
show the amazing diversity of first-rate 
art of the past hundred years. Within 
such diversity, nearly everyone can 
find at least a few things to enjoy. Lo- 
cated in a handsome park, with plenty 
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The New Des Moines Art Centér 


of parking facilities, the whole family 
can come and argue over Cadmus’ 
Coney Island or the Picasso Fruit and 
Guitar. From an educational stand- 
point, the best results are always 
achieved when the children show the 
parents the outstanding paintings, with 
that incredible perception of the young 
which never ceases to surprise one. 
Naturally the children go to the Marc 
Blue Horses as though magnetized. 
Then they invariably show papa and 
mama, with an admirable superiority, 
their other favorites, usually led by 
the Rouault Chanteuse or one of Al- 
brizio’s sculptures. 


High on the list, too, is Esteban 
Francés’ El Fuego. I heard one girl of 
fourteen remark on this non-objective 
picture: “I like it because if Edgar 
Allen Poe were alive today and paint- 
ing instead of writing poetry that is 
the way he would paint.” Idea: why 
not have children write the label cap- 
tions? 

Is it a museum or an art center? 
Why bother with this semantic ques- 
tion? 

On the teaching staff, and already 
at work with their classes, are Edgar 
Britton, here on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from Colorado Springs, who will 
teach painting, drawing and sculpture; 
William Ernest Ross for ceramics; Eliz- 
abeth Raseman for children’s classes, 
textiles and design; and James Hunt, 
curator of painting who will also teach 
a class in etching. 

Classes are very informal, with no 
credits given nor prerequisites required. 
Students can come or go as they please 
with no special hours—this is to broad- 
en, once more, a maximum public par- 
ticipation. Adult tuition is 5 cents a day 
for any or all classes. But with all this 
informality, the quality of instruction 
will be of the highest with no conces- 
sions to the “popular.” 

Frequent lectures on the exhibition 
have started. Beginning next fall, we 
will have a chamber music series and 
listen to some modern music for a wel- 
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come change. Scream though we in the 
visual arts may, we're still a lot better 
off than the contemporary composers. 

Somehow years of planning all came 
into focus on the night of June 2. Now 
that we have Saarinen’s magnificent 
building to work in, all we have to do 
is to live up to the obligations he 
subtly suggests to the public. This is 
no small task. 


Coffin Appointed Dean 


Robert Coffin, assistant dean of the 
Art Academy of Cincinnati and direc- 
tor of education for the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, has been appointed dean of 
the Academy. A former teacher at Ohio 
State University, Coffin has already 
remodeled the Academy building, re- 
vamped the curriculum of the school 
to co-ordinate all four-year courses. 


The Ice House: OsvEr. At Des Moines 





Jean-Baptiste Huet 


ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING episodes 
in the history of decorative arts is on 
exhibition at the French Embassy’s 
Cultural Division, 934 Fifth Avenue. 


Jean-Baptiste Huet (1745-1811) the 
most gifted of the decorative painters 
of his period, enjoys a fascinatingly 
organized review. His talents for pas- 
torals, his accurately and delightfully 
drawn animals, his romantic and classi- 
cal figures are best known in repro- 
duction on handsomely printed cotton 
fabrics which are called “toiles de 
Jouy.” These toiles have been much 
sought after by the discerning decora- 
tor ever since the beginning of their 
manufacture during the 18th century 
in the little town of Jouy, France, which 
gave its name to them. The industry 
was given the protection of royal pa- 
tronage and in effect, became a crown 
manufactory. 


The 25 hangings on display, a most 
comprehensive representation, are from 
the collection of Agnes J. Holden. 


The interest aroused by Huet in his 
own times in America is interestingly 
revealed in one section of the exhibition. 
Thomas Jefferson bought toiles de Jouy 
for the White House in 1804, Aside from 
the captivatingly decorative effects 
made by the printed toiles, a more in- 
timate aspect of the exhibition engages 
our attention which should excite the 
admiration of the exacting lover of 
miniatures as well as that of the deco- 
rator. 


Huet filled numerous note books with 
delicate gouache projects. These, he 
translated into engravings which served 
in the industry of the printed hangings. 
Some of the pages from the note books 
in elegant gouache miniature are to be 
seen. Here, the effects of Huet’s hand- 
ling charm with his freedom and light- 
ness of touch, with his finesse of line 
and movement, can be identified only 
with France of the eighteenth century. 
A curiously interesting historical fact 
is that Huet was born in the Louvre. 

This exhibition, in which the feelings 
of the decorator and connoiseur s0 
happily mingle, was organized by Mr. 
Pierre Chareau, under the supervision 
of Mr. Rene de Messieres, Cultural 
Counselor of the French Embassy. (Un- 
til July 15.)—Rocers Borb.ey. 





















































































French Acquires Famous Tapestries 


French and Company, Inc. added to 
its tapestry collection, already the larg- 
est privately owned one in the world, 
with the acquisition of the Barberini 
Ffoulke tapestries and the set of six 
Paris-Roman examples entitled The 
History of Constantine the Great, at 4 
recent Parke-Bernet auction, paying 
$38,000 for these world famous pieces. 
The tapestries were from the estate of 
the late John R. McLean of Washing: 
ton. They were owned previously by 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst who acqui 
them in 1896. One set, showing events 
in the life of Catherine as Artemesia, 
17th century tapestries, was presented 
to Francesco Cardinal Barberini bY 
King Louis XIII. They came into thé 
possession of Charles Mather Ffoulke 
in 1889. The collection is one of the 
most famous in the world. 
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Tulsa Surveys 


U. S. Indian Art 


By Yeffe Kimball 


THe PHILBROOK ART CENTER of Tulsa 
has opened its Third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Indian paintings, through the 
organizational ability of Director Ber- 
nard Frazier. The results of the exhibi- 
tion are evidence of the step forward 
in demonstrating that indigenous Amer- 
jean art is strengthening its place in 
the modern art world, while clinging 
to its inherent primitive background. 


This year’s exhibition exceeds the 
others in size and in a slight de- 
parture from the traditional, with 87 
paintings selected from 164 entries, by 
jurors Oscar Howe, Sioux artist and 
winner of last year’s Purchase Award; 
Wolf Robe Hunt, Acoma Indian artist; 
and Dr. Oscar B. Jacobson, Director of 
the Museum of Art at the University 
of Oklahoma. 


An interesting adjunct to Philbrook’s 
1948 exhibition, to quote Director Fra- 
zier, “is a small invitational group of 
works by artists of North American 
extraction who have, through the in- 
dividual transmission of their heritage, 
made unique and widely acclaimed con- 
tributions to modern art.” These invited 
artists are Ruffino Tamayo, Carlos 
Merida, Diego Rivera, Charles Banks 
Wilson, Woodrow Crumbo and this 
writer. 


Indian artists are slow to leave the 
traditional style which has been char- 
acteristic for many years. This charac- 
teristic, pictorial representation bears 
some resemblance to early Oriental 
and pre-Hellenic Greek art, in that pic- 
torially the elements of the scene are 
recorded; drawing is two-dimensional 
with strong, simple outline and flat 
areas of color. 


It is easy to understand the universal 
characteristic of ever-prevailing har- 
mony and order when we realize that 
these are the traditional features of 
his religious and ceremonial activities 
from which he draws his inspiration. 
Retaining much of the innate sense of 
the primitive, he now encounters an 
aesthetic world in the midst of struggle 


Buffalo Dance: Joe E. HERRERA (Tulsa Purchase Prize) 


to re-establish contact with the rejuven- 
ating world beyond actual vision. 

The Indian artist, while documenting 
his people, finds it natural to invest his 
work with the cosmos, since every as- 
pect of Indian life shows concept of 
man’s place in the universe and his 
relationship to everything in it. The 
use of symbols, often reduced to near- 
abstractions, is as natural for him to- 
day as it was for his forbears, as exem- 
plified by the prehistoric paintings 
found on the Kiva walls. 

The Aboriginal Americans, separated 
from the old world for no one knows 
how long, reached a cultural stage 
comparable to that of the Egyptians, 
and were advancing along identical 
lines. Indian civilization was profound- 
ly religious and highly organized. With 
probably no other people has all the 
activities of life been so much a part 
of a religion, everything else being sub- 
servient. 

The ceremonies for the display of 
magic power was the primary purpose. 
The representation of dieties was at 
the highest in its glory. To their gods 
they spoke their deepest thoughts con- 
cerning life and after-life. Here was 
their religion, and their art could not 


Stalking the Buffalo: GEorGE C. KEACHBONE (Tulsa Purchase Prize) 


be separated from it. If art is great in 
proportion as it reveals its experiences 
of life, then this was great art. With 
marvelous order and adequate tech- 
nique, Indian artists told what was of 
most concern to them. Told in a naive 
way of their honest belief in the effic- 
acy of ritual, ceremony and symbolic 
ornamentation. Told of profgund ven- 
eration for life and its forces, some- 
times enshrined in bird, beast, man, 
nature and Diety. 

The Indian artist of today is more 
inclined to look to his ancient forbears 
for inspiration than was the artist at 
the turn of the century, which marked 
the beginning of the renaissance of 
that dormant art. 


Winning Indians 


Prizewinners in the Third Annual 
National Exhibition of American In- 
dian Painting on view at Philbrook 
Art Center in Tulsa are: 


Philbrook Grand Purchase Award 
of $350 (given by Millicent Rogers) 
to Allan C. Houser (Apache) for 
Apache Baby Burial- First purchase 
awards of $150 to Joe E. Hererra 
(Cochiti) for Buffalo Dance; to 
George C. Keahbone (Kiowa) for 
Stalking the Buffalo, and Chief T. 
Saul (Choctaw) for Choctaw Scalp 
and Victory Dance. Second purchase 
prizes of $100 to Bert Preston (Hopi) 
for Buffalo Dance; to W. Richard 
West (Cheyenne) for Death and the 
New Life, and Solomon McCombs 
(Creek) for Creek Indian Burial 
Ceremony. Third purchase prizes of 
$50 to Harrison Begay (Navajo) for 
Navajo Weavers; to Alfred M. Mom- 
aday (Kiowa) for Peyote Ceremony, 
and Fred Beaver (Creek) for Semi- 
nole Indian Family at Work. 

First honorable mentions went to 
Jose Rey Toledo (Jemez), to Jesse 
Edwin Davis, and to Tom Two-Ar- 
rows (Dorsey). Second honorable 
mentions went to Percy Sandy, to 
Spencer Asah, and Patrick Desjar- 
lait. A citation of merit went to 
Acee Blue Eagle for Hide Painting 
Indian Art, which he declared in- 
eligible for purchase award. 





Wire Forest: RicHarp Koprpe (Witkowsky) 


Ethiopia Awakening: MARION PERKINS 


Chicago and Vicinity Regional Exhibition Opens Amid Protests 


By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco:—Though it got neither a 
cash prize nor an honorary medal, far 
and away the outstanding work, paint- 
ing or sculpture, in the 52nd annual 
exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity at the Art Institute is a mon- 
strous, over-sized female nude, Carib- 
bean by Abbott Pattison. 

Pattison, for three years during the 
late war, was skipper of an American 
Navy torpedo boat, cruising in the 
warm seas along the Equator. Carib- 
bean is a creature he partially observed 
with physical eyes and partially 
dreamed up, under the Southern Cross. 
How much of her was flesh and blood 
and how much some such idol as Gau- 
guin saw in the South Pacific, I have 
no way of knowing. 

Among my pet aversions are the 
huge inflated balloon nudes of Gaston 
Lachaise and William Zorach. Abbott 
Pattison’s Caribbean outweighs them 
all, but there isn’t an ounce of flesh 
on her that doesn’t belong. You think of 
Caribbean for size in terms of Gaudier- 
Brzeska and the Archaic Greeks. 

Pattison’s massive creature might be 
called Miltonic—analogous to the Puri- 
tan poet’s. Satan in comparison with 
the play-like devils of the lesser rhyhm- 
sters. A horror painting included in the 
show is already familiar to most Amer- 
icans, Ivan Albright’s Temptation of 
St. Anthony. Strong as is the Albright 
opus, it is fantastic melodrama in com- 
parison with the sheer brutal drama of 
Caribbean. 

Aside from Caribbean, I have no ob- 
jection to the jury’s choice of Gustaf 
Dalstrom’s portrait of a woman, un- 
named, for the Logan medal and the 
first prize of $500. The jury was made 
up of Sylvia Shaw Judson, Chicago 
sculptor; B. J. O. Nordfeldt, New Jer- 
sey painter, and Rainey Bennett, Chi- 
cago painter. 

Dalstrom, too, refrains from melo- 
drama, and even comes close to classify- 
ing within Gustave Courbet’s “Cult of 
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the Ugly.” If the jury was sand-blind 
when confronted with the monstrous 
Caribbean, it had got the sand pretty 
well out of its eyes when it got around 
to Dalstrom’s portrait. 

Another prize well bestowed went to 
Marion Perkins, Negro sculptor, for 
Ethiopia Awakening, head of a Negro 
girl, in black marble. Though he has 
had little formal training, Perkins here, 
as elsewhere in his work, exhibits a 
primitive power that depends on emo- 
tional observation instead of crudity. 

Between Dalstrom, awarded the first 
cash prize, and Perkins awarded the 
last, there is little of merit to be dis- 


Caribbean: ABBOTT PATTISON 
In Chicago Show 


sO ome 


covered in the ten prize-winners or in 
the two honorable mentions. The: jury 
had little choice in the general waste 
of mediocrity of the show it assembled. 


The show, like last summer’s Chicago 
and Vicinity, is at a discouragingly low 
ebb, though the Art Institute adhered 
to its promise to exclude “work by art 
school, college or university under- 
graduates.” Conspicuous inclusion of 
such last summer excited a storm of 
angry protest from Chicago’s profes- 
sional artists, both conservative and 
modern. 


Again, however, the established art- 
ists are much too noticeably absent 
from the show, the catalogue names 
being overwhelmingly meaningless in 
the established art life of Chicago. Like 
last summer’s show, too, this one fol- 
lows slavishly “current trends in art 
education.” 


Already, even before the opening of 
the show and after the artists had com- 
pared rejection slips, a movement was 
launched for a protest exhibition to 
be held in the huge galleries of Roose- 
velt College (the old Auditorium Ho 
tel) starting July 15. This movement 
was started by mature art students, 
including undergraduate G.I.’s, who ob- 
jected to being excluded from the Chi- 
cago and Vicinity show. But, as the re- 
jection slips accumulated, it was de- 
cided to open the show to all artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity, professionals as 
well as undergraduates. 


Another ringing protest comes from 
Ruth Van Sickle Ford, accomplished 
painter and president-director of the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, the old 
Carl Werntz Academy, second in im 
portance in Chicago only to the school 
of the Art Institute. 

“Culturally,” Mrs. Ford charges if 
a release to the press, “Chicago is 
being forced to a position inferior t 
that of New York City by a small but 
powerful group of art modernists wh0 


[Please turn to page 29) 
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Sic Transit 


FINIS WAS WRITTEN to the State De- 

partment’s collection of modern Amer- 
ican paintings with the War Assets Ad- 
ministration’s announcement, June 24, 
of the final awards to bidders, Six uni- 
yersities and colleges will share most 
of the 117 oils and watercolors, while 
three World War II veterans bid suc- 
cessfully for five pictures. Winning 
bids totalled $79,658.50, over $23.000 
more than Leroy Davidson paid when 
he organized the Collection. 
_The University of Oklahoma and 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Au- 
burn) each acquire 36 paintings. The 
University of Georgia takes ten, the 
University of Washington receives six, 
Rutgers, four and Texas A. and M., 
two. Eleven other successful bidders 
and the number of paintings they ac- 
quire are: the Department of Public 
Instruction of Hawaii, five; the Owego, 
N. Y., Public Schools (Tioga County), 
three; the New York Mills, N. Y. High 
School, three; the New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, IIl., two; 
the Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Hagerstown, Md., two; the Dallas 
Museum, one; the Lancaster, Pa., Pub- 
lic Library, one; the New York City 
Board of Education, one. 

The three ex-G.I.’s who successfully 
exercised their veterans’ priorities are 
Charles Friedman of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., who receives three paintings, 
and Ernest Apfelschutt of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Russell Reinke of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who get one each. 

In awarding bids, first priority fell 
to veterans who certified that they 
intend to use the pictures in their busi- 
ness for resale. Second priority went 
to totally tax supported institutions. 
Lesser favor was shown partially tax 
supported and tax exempt organiza- 
tions, and individual non-veteran bid- 
ders were classed as “commercial,” with 
the lowest priority of all. Lots were 
drawn in the many cases of tie bids, 
which developed when a number of 
institutions bid at “fair value.” 

The American Federation of Art’s 
determined effort to acquire the entire 
collection to circulate as an exhibition 
among its members met with no suc- 
cess, by virtue of its not being a totally 
tax supported organization. It did 
achieve part of its purpose, however, 
by urging its member organizations to 
bid, with the result that all but five 
of the paintings find their way into 
public collections. 

Under the WAA regulations, tax sup- 
ported schools and museums obtain a 
%% discount. Thereby, the Government 
actually receives only $5,526.65 for the 
entire collection. 

There were 149 bidders, of which 30 
were schools and museums. The vast 
Majority bid on many paintings and 
many bid on the entire collection. A 
bid of $10,000 by the St. Louis Museum 
for John Marin’s oil Seascape was the 
highest. It happened that another paint- 
ing by Marin, Sea and Boat, was ap- 
Praised at the highest value—$5,000. 

Fair value was determined by an 
expert appraisal as compared with the 
lowest reasonable non-priority bid. The 
appraisal was made by Herman More 
of the Whitney Museum and Dorothy 
Miller of the Museum of Modern Art. 


July 1, 1948 











Peaceable Kingdom No. 4: Hicks 


American Primitives of Three Centuries 


WHAT MAKES A primitive painter? Is 
there a special kind of art gift that 
depends upon a happy meeting of talent 
and innocence to give it form or is a 
primitive a gifted person whose ignor- 
ance of technical matters and art his- 
tory is a handicap for which only his 
more than usual perceptiveness and 
drive can compensate? 

Would the art world, for example, 
be paying high prices for a painting 
signed by Anna R. M. Moses if Amer- 
ica’s famous painting grandmother had 
gone to art school, drawn from casts, 
painted landscape directly and set up a 
conventional studio? 

It is a moot point, but if there is to 
be any but a capricious and vain eval- 
uation of the host of primitives—old 
and living—offered by the galleries to- 
day these questions must be considered. 
For the time, a good proving ground 
for testing your convictions on the sub- 
ject can be found at the Galerie St. 
Etienne, where a provocative exhibi- 
tion of 18th, 19th and 20th century 
American primitives are on view. 

Among the earliest works are a strik- 
ing portrait, Man of the Jonathan Mat- 
teson Family by an unknown painter, 
that contrasts favorably with a later 
anonymous portrait, Woman in White 
Cap, ca. 1810. For while the former 
is a forceful presentation of personality, 
expressed in a sharply-modeled face, 
the latter is accidentally sour, and is 


Bidders were privileged to place a 
ceiling on their fair -value bids. 

It will be remembered that Leroy 
Davidson, now of Yale’s Art Depart- 
ment, bought the 117 paintings for the 
State Department in 1946 at a little 
less than $49,000. 

An indication that the meek shall, 
perhaps, inherit at least part of the 
earth was vouchsafed when the New 
Trier Township High School of Win- 
netka, Ill., bid fair value for “any two 
paintings in the Collection”’—they were 


flat and dull. Lady and Child, painted 
about 1830, is a more cheering work 
not especially original but revealing at 
least the pleasure the painter found in 
depicting the pair. 

Stellar exhibitor among the early 
artists is, of course, Edward Hicks, rep- 
resented by two more versions of his 
favorite text from Isiah, the Peaceable 
Kingdom. Both paintings have the stamp 
of distinctive expression, a considerably 
rare attribute among most primitives. 
Other 19th century works of notable 
interest are a pair of landscapes of 
Harper’s Ferry and a pleasant Mill and 
Stream, Penna., and three whimsical 
whale paintings on wood by R. Costa. 

Latest entries in the exhibition are 
signed by two famous names in primi- 
tive painting. The first is excellent, a 
view of Lehigh Canal, Sunset, New 
Hope, Pa., by Joseph Pickett, one of 
four known paintings by the artist. This 
is strong, original work, admirably-de- 
signed and painted with an imaginative 
vision that transcends the _ technical 
limitations of the artist. But with the 
exception of one landscape, Hill in 
Pittsburgh, the six paintings by John 
Kane, on the other hand, do not explain 
his surprising popularity, for they are 
tight, dry and lustreless works which, 
if executed with the glibness of a pro- 
fessional, would scarcely arouse any in- 
terest. (Through July 15.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


awarded a Julian Levi and a Stuart 
Davis.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


PURCHASERS AND PRICES 


(Reading in order of buyer, artist, title of work 
and price) 

Texas A&M, Avery, Fish Basket, {700 

U. of Okla., Baziotes, Flower Head, $750 

U. of Okla., Bearden, At Five in the Afternoon, 
$500 

U. of Wash., Ben-Zion, Perpetual Destrucior, 
$750 

Ala. Poly., Ben-Zion, The Sirangled Tree, $450 

Ala. Poly., Ben-Zion, End of Don Quixote, $650 

Okla., Booth. Clown, $400 

Rutgers U., Bouche, Maspeth, Queens, $450 


[Please turn to page 21] 
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Aquamanile Horseman 
In Brummer Collection 


Cloisters Enriched 


SOME TEN YEARS ago, when the Met- 
ropolitan Museum and John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., began re-creating a bit of 
the Middle Ages in The Cloisters, they 
had many of the essentials except in 
one important category—liturgical ves- 
sels and other accessories of the vari- 
ous Sacraments, which played such an 
important part in medieval life. Being 
of precious metals, and portable, their 
rarity after so many centuries is under- 
standable. 

In the meantime, Joseph Brummer 
of Brummer Galleries had for years 
been building up a rather fabulous 
collection of medieval art, acquiring 
pieces from the Hermitage in Russia, 
great collections in Paris and else- 
where. At one time or another, he sold 
many items to the Metropolitan and 
other leading museums, but a particu- 
larly cheice group of liturgical objects 
he kept for his own enjoyment. Last 
year, Joseph Brummer died. Mr. Rocke- 
feller and James J. Rorimer, Curator 
of Medieval Art and The Cloisters, got 
busy. Most of that part of the Brum- 
mer Collection is now at The Cloisters. 
About a third of these rare objects 
are now being shown there in the Spe- 
cial Exhibitions Room before going, 
about a year hence, to make up a per- 
manent sacristy. 

It has been the usual custom of 
museums to exhibit sculpture and other 
objects of metal with the patina of 
oxidation, dirt and other depredations 
of age left intact. The current show of 
liturgical objects at The Cloisters is 
a conspicuous and happy exception: 
Curator Rorimer has meticulously 
cleaned every piece till it shines like 
new. Thus, one gets a better idea how 
the objects actually looked to those who 
used them. 

Of outstanding beauty, as well as 
rarity, are two chalices. One, inscribed 
“Brother Bertinus Made Me—1222,” is 
severely simple in the clean outlines of 
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its bowl and base, but the knob which 
forms a sort of stem for the cup is 
elaborate with animals and foliage done 
in delicate openwork. Of parcel-gilt on 
silver, it is thought to be from northern 
France. 

The other chalice is also 13th cen- 
tury and also of silver with parcel-gilt, 
but a more richly ornamented vessel 
can hardly be imagined—within the 
realms of good taste, at least. Intricate 
openwork and niello inlay is employed 
to depict Christ, the twelve apostles, 
various New and Old Testament scenes, 
and Saint Trudpert (the piece was 
made for the abbey of Saint Trudpert 
near Freiburg in Breisgau). Many jew- 
els enhance the chalice, and it is ac- 
companied by a similarly ornamented 
paten (plate for the sacramental bread) 
and two silver staws (so none of the 
precious sacramental wine should be 
spilled}. Such complete sets are in- 
deed rare. This one was acquired by 
Czar Alexander II from the famous 
Basilewski collection. 

Of curious, though somewhat grisly, 
interest are the several reliquaries. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, tremen- 
dous importance was attached to the 
physical remnants of various saints— 
frequently bones. These precious ob- 
jects, which were thought to have 
miraculous powers, were encased in 
richly worked containers of gold or 
silver, set with gems. If the relic was 
a bone, the case was worked into the 
shape of that part of the body—at The 
Cloisters are reliquaries to simulate an 
arm and hand, a finger (replete with 
jewelled ring) and a shoe. 

Particularly fascinating are the sev- 
eral aquamaniles, used, as the name 
implies, for washing the hands (this 
was centuries before forks were used 
in eating). In various metals, mostly 
bronze, these vessels take the form of 
dragons, lions and armored horsemen, 
are beautifully designed and worked. 

The Metropolitan’s collection of litur- 
gical objects has hitherto been with- 
out a flabellum, or elaborate, decora- 
tive fan used to keep the flies away 
during Mass. The Cloisters now has a 


Aquamanile Dragon Swallowing Man 
In Brummer Collection 








spectacularly choice example. It is from 
the Hermitage, made about 1200 in the 
Rhineland, is of gilded bronze, gold 
silver, champlevé enamel and encrusteg 
with jewels. 

Many other rare and rich objects 
make up this exhibition, including an 
exceptionally fine gilt-bronze clasp, 
used to hold the cloak about. the 
shoulders. It is a veritable miniature 
sculpture, depicting the Virgin Mary 
(who, during the Middle Ages, had ae 
quired, also, the role of a Second Eve) 
stepping on a dragon or serpent, ae. 
companied by King David, who has his 
feet on a lion. It illustrates the 13th 
verse of David’s 91st Psalm: “Thoy 
shalt tread upon the lion and the ad 
der; the young lion and the dragon 
shalt thou trample under foot.” 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Wehle Resigns 


ON THE DATE OF ISSUE of this maga- 
zine, Harry B. Wehle, member of the 
Department of Paintings of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art since 1919, and 
its Curator since 1935, will resign his 
position in order to complete the enor- 
mous and very badly needed Catalogue 
of the Paintings in the Metropolitan 
Museum, of which only two volumes, 
one on the Italian and Spanish works, 
and another on the Dutch, Flemish and 
German paintings issued this spring, 
have been published so far. He will 
continue to serve as advisor and coun- 
sellor to the Department and to his 
successor, Theodore Rousseau, Jr. 

Rousseau, a 36-year-old war veteran 
who joined the Museum staff in 1946 
as Associate Curator, was formerly As- 
sistant Curator in Washington’s Na- 
tional Gallery. Among his assignments 
during five years of war service was 
work with the Art Looting Investiga- 
tion Unit of the O.S:S. 

At the same meeting, the Board of 
Directors announced the resignation of 
Richard F. Bach, Dean of Museum 
Education, and the appointment of his 
successor, Dr. Sterling A. Callisen, both 
effective July 1, 1949. At present Dr. 
Callisen is Associate Dean of Wes 
leyan University, but he is being al- 
lowed to act as consultant for the Met- 
ropolitan through the academic year 
of 1948-49, and will work closely with 
Mr. Bach on the program for the fol 
lowing year. 

Now completing thirty years service 
with the Metropolitan, Mr. Bach came 
to that institution from Columbia Uni 
versity where he served the School of 
Architecture as Curator and Instructor 
from 1909 to 1919. In 1918, he became 
Associate in Industrial Arts at the 
Metropolitan, then Director of Indus 
trial Relations in 1929, and, in 1941 
Dean of Education and Extention. He 
has been largely responsible, during 
those thirty years, for a series of & 
hibitions of industrial design which led 
to “a relationship between art and it 
dustry that has become the accepted 
pattern in most of the communities ® 
the United States.” 


Antreasian Wins Milliken Award — 
Garo Z. Antreasian was awarded tht 
$800 Mary Milliken award at the a 
nual commencement exercises of 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis 
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Fly: KUNTYOSHI 


Kuniyoshi Drawings 


DRAWINGS BY Yasuo KUNIYOSHI, which 
formed an exciting exhibition within 
an exhibition during the painter’s large 
retrospective at the Whitney Museum 
last spring, are now on view at the 
Ten Thirty Gallery in Cleveland, 
through July. 

The pictures, shown in New York 
during June at the Downtown Gallery, 
cover more than 25 years of Kuniyoshi’s 
development and emphasize again his 
exquisite draughtsmanship, intuitive un- 
derstanding of design elements and 
mastery of various drawing media, 
qualities too seldom revealed in most 
contemporary art exhibitions. And, as 


in the larger presentation, this one too 
asserts the consistency of his approach. 

For while various changes can be ob- 
served when comparing the stylized and 
slashing Cliff landscape, the elegant 
whimsy of Remains to Lunch or the 
American primitive influence in Cows 
and Farmer (all from the early 20s); 
through the familiar feminine figure 
studies and suggestively-brushed, ro- 
mantic Western landscapes of the 40s; 
up to such superb recent examples as 
the marvelously-depicted Flesh Fly of 
1947, Kuniyoshi’s essential resolution of 
idea and form has always been condi- 
tioned by the same skilled hand and 
sensitive eye. Here are drawings, so 
beautifully realized as to form excel- 
lent and classic study material for the 
student, but rich and full enough to 
reward the most discriminating collec- 
tor.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Sculpture-in-Replica 

WHAT SEEMS LIKE a promising pro- 
gram to increase appreciation and pur- 
chase of contemporary sculpture has 
just been established at Lord & Taylor, 
Fifth Avenue department store, where 
Sculpture-in-Replica, an exhibition of 
cast-stone reproductions of works by 
11 sculptors is now on view. Directed 
by Maurice Melford, a Chicago busi- 
nessman, with guidance from the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, the programs offers 
realistic to abstract sculpture by Hu- 
bert Albrizio, Alexander Archipenko, 
Hillis Arnold, Samuel Cashwan, Chaim 
Gross, Robert Laurent, Gwen Lux, 
Laura Slobe, Pegot Waring, Heinz War- 
neke and Hugo Weber—each for $75. 

Originals of many of the works are 
owned by the Museum of Modern Art, 
Art Institute of Chicago and Whitney, 
Metropolitan and Los Angeles mu- 
seums. The reproductions are displayed 
in the store’s room settings. 


Below is reproduced the seven-panel mural above the bar of the new Riccardo 
Restaurant, Chicago’s most art-conscious dining spot where paintings are hung 
and sold by the artist-proprietor, who takes no commission. Reading left to right 
the murals, commissioned at a reputed cost of $100,000, are: Literature by Ru- 
dolph Weisenborn; Painting by Vincent D’Agostino; Drama by Ivan Le Lorraine 
Albright; Architecture by Aaron Bohrod; Sculpture by Malvin Albright; Dance 
by Riccardo, himself; and Music by William 8S. Schwartz. 
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Rebuttal by Morris 


Sir: It appears—from your Sounding 
Brass editorial and other communica- 
tions—that there are certain misunder- 
standings in regard to the Modern Art- 
ist Speaks program of May 5. The 
Forum has been largely depicted as a 
noisome broadside against art critics 
and the Boston institute, which were 
hardly the major issues of the eve- 
ning’s discussion at all. Of the seven 
speakers, one did focus upon art-criti- 
cism as such (another cited two critics 
in connection with comments on the 
institute). The remaining five analyzed 
—without reference to personalities— 
the developing reaction against what 
has become known as “Modern Art.” 
Be that as it may, I fail to see why 
critics should find it more “personal” 
for an artist to hold their writings up 
to ridicule than for them to take pot- 
shots at a painter’s accomplishments. 

My speech touched upon the critics 
individually, as I felt that only through 
direct examination, with references, 
could a certain point be apprehended. 
This was not, as several replies have 
inferred, that the press has been ignor- 
ing abstract art (which would be hard- 
ly feasible at the moment anyway); my 
thesis was that they have been writing 
of it with so little knowledge and un- 
derstanding that the results are, to say 
the least, misleading. In evidence, I 
proceeded to quote opinions, provided 
by certain critics of Klee, Mondrian, 
and Arp,—out of context, to be sure, 
although no context whatever could 
have changed the meaning in this case. 
(I was amused that Miss Genauer— 
who expresses such dismay at being 
quoted out of context—should have 
placed my “nice Mr. McBride” passage 
in your pages deprived of six words, 
thus considerably altering the sense!) 

To return to the Forum, I can per- 
haps make my position clearer by 
drawing a parallel from neutral terri- 
tory. William Blake was one who wrote 
vehemently on the art of the Renais- 
sance; it so happened that three artists 
in whom he could discern no talent 
whatever happened to be Titian, Ru- 
bens, and Rembrandt,—yet in all 
Blake’s writings I have never found 
intelligent substantiation for these sin- 
gular dislikes. Let me quote a sample: 
“Why should Titian and the Venetians 
be named in a discourse on Art? Such 
idiots are not artists. Venetian, all thy 
coloring is no more than boulster’d 
plasters on a crooked whore... .” 

Of course Blake—whonm, incidentally, 
I hold in high esteem—cannot be cen- 
sured for maintaining any opinion he 
wishes; but had I been his contempo- 
rary, and had he been making such 
superficial appraisals regularly in the 
press, I should have felt it a public 
duty (and by no means an “alley-braw!”) 
to point out that such criticsm was 
silly and inadequate; the quotation 
alone offers sufficient evidence, and it 
would not be enough for Blake to re- 
tort that he had praised other Renais- 
sance painters extravagantly. Whether 
the modern masters are in a class with 
the old ones is not our point at the 
moment,—if there is validity to Mr. 
Rich’s survey (“that the vast majority 
of American artists under thirty work 


[Please turn to page 31] 
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Vandenberg, Dewey and Taft: BEN SHAHN. Serigraph, 1941 


(Lent by Betty Chamberlain) 


Portraits in Prints Shown at Modern 


“PORTRAITS IN PRINTS,” a selection of 
works by 19th and 20th century Euro- 
pean and American painters, make up a 
small but interesting exhibition in the 


auditorium gallery of the Museum of, 


Modern Art, through the summer. 
Lent largely by New York galleries 
and supplemented by pictures from the 
museum’s own collection, the 37 prints 
cover a wide diversity of style and 
form, ranging from John Sloan’s 1906 
Mother, a fine etching that should be 
picked up by some publisher weary of 
Whistler’s Mother, to Picasso’s gay and 
linear double-portrait sketch, Francoise 
and Child; from Ben Shahn’s 1941 
satiric serigraph, Dewey, Vandenberg 
and Taft back to a cubistic study of 
Guillaume Apollinaire from the land 


of Louis Marcoussis. 

Many of the prints share a human 
interest as well as esthetic appeal, 
among them Kaethe Kollwitz’s well- 
known and magnificent Last Self-Por- 
trait; Chagall’s early, impish The Smile 
(a self-portrait); two portraits of Cé- 
zanne, by Renoir and himself; three 
interpretations of Baudelaire, by Villon, 
Masson and Rouault; an _ excellent 
study of Verlaine by Rouault and Peggy 
Bacon’s Heywood Broun. 

Other notable pictures include a 
strange, wild portrait by Kokoschka, 
Ensor’s fantastic color lithograph, Self 
Portrait and Demons, and works by 
Siqueiros, Gris, Castellon, Bellows and 
Lasansky. (Through September 6.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Provincetown Art Association Show 


PROVINCETOWN: — Thoughtful mod- 
ernity combines with academism in the 
1948 exhibition, now current, at the 
Provincetown Art Association. All mem- 
bers of the painting fraternity, from 
the primitively prone to the abstractly 
inclined, are present, it is true, and the 
resultant exhibition is most assuredly 
diverse. But this year there would ap- 
pear to be a plastic soft-pedalling in- 
sofar as pigmental shock-therapy is 
concerned. 

Reading from left to right, as one 
walks through the Association’s gal- 
leries, one is first struck by Harry En- 
gel’s Gulls, an emotional essay, to be 
remembered for its expressionistic line. 
Mary Hackett demonstrates a keen 
sense of design through her primitive 
medium, in Pitcher, while John Hall’s 
Shell Fisherman is arresting. Grace 
Pfeiffer again effectively utilizes her 
electric color in a canvas titled Flower 
Forms, while Kenneth Campbell inte- 
grates color and pattern abstractly in 
Cosmic Venture. 

A tug at the critical forelock is due 
in the direction of Laurence Kupfer- 
man, for having added more exciting 
color to his already exciting and highly 
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personal idiom. Irving Marantz well 
balances mood in content and color in 
Moonlight Picnic, while Angéle Myrer, 
in Baiting Up Trawl, summons up pur- 
ples, blues and greens to create some- 
thing vaguely reminiscent of De la 
Fresnay. Vigorous brushwork, plus lo- 
cal color, keynotes LeForce Bailey’s 
Wellfleet Clam Shack, while one hears, 
in imagination, muffled oars in an early 
dawn, with Edwin Dickinson in Cliffs, 
Cayuga Lake. Among the watercolors 
and drawings are Eli Marsh’s delight- 
ful primitive and James Wingate Parr’s 
effective calligraphy of beach and bay. 

The Hawthorne Memorial Gallery is 
featuring a special group exhibition, 
concurrent with the Association’s An- 
nual. Helen Sawyer shows top exam- 
ples of her landscapes, Charles Heinz 
several of his richly orchestrated can- 
vases, Hope Pfeiffer her fantasy, Lucy 
L’Engel her private world, Reeves 
Euler his cold detachment. C. W. Haw- 
thorne, posthumously, is also repre- 
sented with First Mate, an old favorite 
and former Cortoran prize winner— 
always a delight to see. Exhibition 
continues through July 25. 

—BEN WOLF. 


Model Association 


PHILADELPHIA :—One hot, humid night 
last summer, a group of artists and 
laymen assembled in the office of g 
Philadelphia lawyer. They met (1) to 
discuss the city’s need for additional] 
exhibition facilities, and (2) to decide 
what to do about it. 


Last month that exploratory discus. 
sion had its fruition in the opening of 
the smart new Contemporary Art Asso- 
ciation Gallery at 1712 Walnut Street, 


The new gallery—modern, panelled 
and beautifully lighted—has an area 
of 1,270 square feet. Its entrance faces 
a landscaped sculpture garden. On open- 
ing night, June 16th, more than 1,00 
visitors thronged the gallery to get it 
off to a dramatic start. 


In thus turning talk into action, 
Philadelphia’s artists have set a pat- 
tern that might be profitably emulated 
in other communities. Step number one, 
of course, was the initial discussion, 
out of which grew step number two: 
the planning of an art forum, organ- 
ized to publicize the new-gallery idea 
and to attract prospective members. 
The forum, held in the Academy of 
Music building, featured talks by local 
art and business figures, and by How- 
ard Devree of the New York Times, 
Hudson Walker of the American Fed- 
eration of Art, Henry Schnackenberg 
and others. 


The forum achieved its purpose. It 
drew a large attendance, and added 
momentum and new members to the 
budding Association. 

An important aspect at this stage 
was the fact that among the lay mem- 
bers who joined were business and 
professional men whose services, pa- 
tronage and interest did much to make 
the plan a success. Among these was 
Joseph Karr, a local manufacturer who 
became the Association’s president and 
who supplied the gallery building. An- 
other was Architect George Daub, who 
designed the gallery and supervised its 
remodelling. Others are teachers, law- 
yers, doctors, advertising and publicity 
men, all of whom are contributing time 
and specialized experience. They con- 
stitute, too, a valuable network of con- 
tacts between the artists and other 
segments of the Philadelphia public. 


The Association now numbers 50 
members, 300 of whom are artists. 
From among the latter, committees 
were chosen to plan, organize and run 
the gallery’s exhibition activities. Finat 
cial and legal matters are handled by 
committees of lawyers and _ business 
men, while publicity and promotion are 
under the direction of lay member 
who are professionals in those fields: 

Dorothy Grafly, long active in Phil® 
delphia art circles as writer and critit 
is chairman of the Arts and Program 
Committee, which will be in charge @ 
all shows, and the lectures, forul 
and other events planned to stimula 
art interest in Philadelphia. Other mem 
bers, either chairmen of various com 
mittees or directors, are: Morris Black 
burn, watercolors; George Daub, 
tecture; Walter Reinsel, oils; 
Reinsel, decorative arts; Raphael 
tini, sculpture; Ezio Martinelli, prim 
Mrs. Janet P. Allen, hostess committe 

[Please turn to page 
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The Mother: Peter ABATE 


Love and Hate on the 


REPORTS OF STEALING and vandalism in 
art museums and galleries have been 
reaching the ArT DIGEST with increas- 
ing frequency these days. Whether this 
proves growing public interest in art 
or is just symptomatic of an irritable 
and demoralized world is debatable, 
but in either case directors are worried. 

Reproduced herewith is an abstract 
sculpture in plastic, The Mother, by 
Boston Museum School instructor Peter 
Abate, stolen by a modern art lover 
from his one-man show at the Robert 
Vose Galleries during March. Below we 
reproduce the large oil on plywood 
painting, L’Orchestre by Raoul Dufy, 
which disappeared from the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries in Paris on May 28. 

Also we reproduce Miro’s 1927 bit 
of whimsy, The Cat’s Whiskers, oil on 
canvas. Part of the Miller Company 
Collection of art, it was recently ex- 
hibited at the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute where it aroused the ire of one 
visitor, who scratched across the paint- 
ing’s face in pencil: “This is a bald 
fraud.” 

Fortunately, since the painting was 
not varnished, a charcoal eraser re- 
moved the damage and, according to 
the director, “except for a_ slightly 


The Cut’s Whiskers: Miro 


Art Front 


whiter area where some of the smudge 
of time has been removed, the picture 
is exactly as it was before the in- 
scription.” 

In Pittsburgh the dignified Carnegie 
Institute, alert through bitter experi- 
ence, always exhibits its paintings of 
nudes under glass, but it would be a 
pity if destruction by stupid and anony- 
mous critics force all galleries to the 
same procedure. It now seems a good 
time to warn all amateur critics that 
the best way to express an opinion is 
to stand up and speak out. 

* * ” 
Stolen in Boston 

The Charles D. Childs Gallery in 
Boston reports the theft of eight paint- 
ings, stolen some time during the eve- 
ning of May 11. Missing from the gal- 
lery’s ransacked racks are: 

Girl on Beach, oi¥ seascape with girl 
in rust skirt, 294% x 20%, by Stubbs. 

Farmyard Scene, oil landscape with 
horses, sheep, pigs and cows by John 
F. Herring. 

Country Lane, landscape composition 
with woman and child walking, by 
Hulme. 

Winter in Boston, 28 x 17 oil com- 
position including a view up Park 


L’Orchestre: Raout Dury. Stolen from Durand-Ruel in Paris. 


Street from Tremont Street, by Wil- 
liam Hahn, 1872. 

Sunset in New Hampshire, 24% x 
20% oil landscape by Samuel Gerry. 

Horses Crossing a Stream, 20 x 16, 
oil by John F. Herring. 

Italian Street Scene, 30% x 18%, oil 
by Carabain. 

Harbour Scene from Precipice Rock, 
24 x 16% oil, after Robert Salmon. 


At Wildenstein 


AFTER A VERY ACTIVE SEASON featured 
by a good number of large and com- 
prehensive exhibitions of the works of 
various greats of the last century, 
Wildenstein is relaxing for the sum- 
mer with three smaller and more casual 
shows devoted to watercolors and draw- 
ings by Winslow Homer, paintings by 
Eastman Johnson and French portraits. 

Homer’s mastery of the watercolor 
medium is unquestioned. but the parers 
in this exhibition are not the type that 
gained him his reputation. Though 
good reflections of his sound ability, 
they are merely sketches or notes for 
future development. The drawings— 
pencil on gray paper with white ac- 
cents—are glib little studies which re- 
call Homer’s background as a maga- 
zine illustrator. 

The show devoted to Eastman John- 
son is somewhat more substantial, al- 
though it, too, includes none of the 
artist’s major works. However, being 
a workman of the soundest sort, John- 
son’s smaller studies are by no means 
trivial, and are endowed with extraor- 
dinary depth and finish. Maple Sugar 
Camp Fire and the tender, chiaroscuro 
Mother Feeding Her Child safely es- 
cape the smaltz into which this artist 
occasionally lapsed. 

Of infinitely more importance is the 
exhibition of French portraits, com- 
prising many typical, and frequently 
excellent examples by Bonnard, Cé- 
zanne, Corot, Couture, Degas, Dela- 
croix, Ingres, Monet, Morisot, Pissarro, 
Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec and Vuillard. 
Of especial note are the three Cézannes, 
a Delacroix of superb form, an impor- 
tant Corot figure in landscape (his 
earlier period) and the Bonnard, which 
exploits line and tonality. rather than 
the artist’s usual color. (See illustra- 
tion on page 18.)—A.L. 





Lobster Traps: Morris BLACKBURN Plastic Sculpture: Leo Amino 
At Luyber Galleries At Sculptors Gallery 


Mme. Bonnard: BoNNARD (See Page 17) 


Carnival: BERRESFORD Fruit Pickers: KYLE Morris Clown: KoKoSCHKA 
At Mortimer Levitt At Opportunity At Feigl Gallery 



















































Kyle Morris Debut 


For its last exhibition of the season 
Opportunity Gallery is presenting paint- 
ings by Kyle Morris, Iowa artist who 
js assistant professor of art at the 
University of Minnesota. 

A striking show in one respect—it is 
pold, assured and yields an overall im- 

ion of unity in style and effort— 
the exhibition is also somewhat dis- 
appointing. For so clearly and method- 
ically calculated are the rhythms and 
designs of these mural-like figure com- 
positions that the observer is apt to 
find them static and repetitive. 

Among the best paintings in the 
show are such works as Fruit Pickers, 
a vibrant picture that reveals the simi- 
larity of approach between modern 
dance forms and modern art forms; 
Carnival and Summer Still Life, works 
that are strong and personally assertive 
despite the influence of Philip Guston, 
apparent in many paintings, and that 
of Everett Spruce, nowhere as obvious 
as in Early Spring, a less-than-peak 
effort that was selected by Pepsi-Cola 
for the 1948 calendar. (Until July 10.) 

—J. K. R. 

























Newcomers Outshine Veterans 






The group show at the Bertha Schae- 
fer Gallery includes new work by art- 
ists previously seen at this gallery and 
also introduces several artists new to 
Sith Street. By a good margin, the 
outstanding painting of the show is 
from the brush of a newcomer, William 
Halsey. All sorts of superlative ad- 
jectives could be invoked to describe 
his Night Houses, a crisp, knowing 
semi-abstraction with the suavest of 
color-relationships. 

Likewise new to New York are paint- 
ings by Bessie Boris of Topeka, Kan.; 
Bernice Cross of Washington, D. C.; 
and Alexander Bing, a New York col- 
lector and amateur painter of long 
Standing, who is showing for the first 
time. Bing is particularly original with 
a strong ochre and red abstraction. 

Outstanding among the sculpture is 
a bronze Three Marching Figures by 
Fred Farr, who previously has been 
known for his highly original jewelry 
and ceramics. Exceptionally satisfac- 
tory, too, is Big Fish Little Fish by 
Chet La More, a decorative and hu- 
morous semi-abstraction. 

The more familiar styles of Will 
Barnet, Wolfgang Behl, Ben-Zion, Peter 
Busa, Worden Day, Lillian Dubin, the 
late Marsden Hartley, Siv Holme and 
Michael Lekakis complete the show, 
Which continues through July 30th. 

—A. L. 
































European Moderns 


Sparking the summer group shows 
that mark a seasonal hiatus along 57th 
Street is the well-selected exhibition of 
neWly-arrived modern European paint- 
Ings at the Feig] Gallery, through July 
and August. 

Most interesting from the point of 
view of unfamiliarity are two recent 
Paintings by Oscar Kokoschka, famous 
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German expressionist, whose works are 
seen less often in this country than 
those by other artists of his renown. 
Somewhat different from his older 
work, the Portrait, presenting an Amer- 
ican collector against a sunny summer 
landscape, reveals his expressionist style 
in less turbulent vein. The companion 
Clown by Kokoschka is notable for its 
comparatively novel depiction of a pop- 
ular contemporary symbol, for here is 
a clown who is stout and serious but 
yet assuredly as capable of joviality as 
heavy tragedy. 

Largest in number are the Utrillos, 
selected in Paris by director Feig] and 
representing work from the 20s to 30s. 
These include a delightful view of Rue 
du Mont-Cenis, Montmartre, that con- 
trasts the lushness of tree foliage with 
the cool, quiet beauty of old buildings 
and street; Porte St. Martin and Rue 
de VAbreuvoir, all works that share a 
degree of freshness and sparkle that 
has long. seemed absent from so many 
of the Utrillos offered recently. 

—J.K.R. 


Leo Amino Advances 


For several years Leo Amino has 
been experimenting with various plas 
tics as a sculptor’s medium, has shown 
numerous examples of his work in this 
material at the Clay Club’s Sculptors 
Gallery. At present he is being accord- 
ed a one-man show theré, the most com- 
prehensive exhibition yet of this in- 
triguing experimentation. 

As has been noted in the past, Amino 
has developed method@s of incorporat- 
ing shapes cut from various materials 
—wire screening, colored papers and 
the like—into the core of the transpar- 
ent plastic. Thereby $ fie opens up a 
number of possibilities’ not common to 
traditional sculpture—abstract flat pat- 
terns and textures within voluptuous, 
third-dimentional forms, as well as in- 
finite effects in lighting. 

Now, obviously, this sort of goings- 
on lends itself to an easy and over- 
tricky kind of tour-de-force, but the 
signal fact in this case is that Amino 
seems to have realized the danger and 
has applied himself to keeping his nov- 
elties within the valid realms of art. 
While steadily developing the material 
possibilities of his medium, he has also 
strengthened his powers as a sculptor, 
and his most recent pieces show an in- 
creasing maturity in the realization of 
form. He is now able to conceive and 
execute on a large scale, and seems 
to be getting a bit away from the in- 
fluence of Henry Moore. 

A word should be said, also, for the 
masterful and original installation of 
this exhibition. (Through July 15.) 

—A. L. 


Eloisa Schwab Exhibits 


Through July 6th, the RoKo Gallery 
is showing a small, colorful group of 
paintings by Eloisa Schwab. All land- 
scapes or flowers, they effectively catch 
the mood of a season of the year or 
time of day. When the subject is senti- 
mental and bright, Miss Schwab’s color 





sometimes becomes treacherous, but her 
cooler palette is well integrated, with- 
out sacrificing warm undertones and a 
nice luminosity.—A. L. 


Variety at Contemporary 


The large array of paintings by spon- 
sored artists at Contemporary Arts pro- 
vides a stimulating show of much va- 
riety, on view through July 15. If it is 
romanticism you seek, you will find 
rewarding work in John Pellew’s Night 
on South Street and Roger Holt’s small 
town study, I’ve Been Here. For fantasy 
there is Louise Pershing’s entertaining 
“My Dear, She’s a Nonconformist.” 

Good landscape painting in various 
idioms is offered by Briggs Dyer, Alf. 
J. Stromsted and Sigmund Kozlow (the 
last in a small gem, Winter), while 
Guy Maccoy’s fresh still life, Virginia 
Cuthbert’s Larkin Building, Henry Sex- 
ton’s vigorous semi-abstraction By the 
Sea and Constantine Abanavas’ The 
Kiss are outstanding.—J. K. R. 


Akiba Emanuel Exhibits 


A rather frightening group of sculp- 
ture and painting greeted the visitor to 
the Artists Gallery last month where 
Akiba Emanuel was exhibiting works 
in both media. The well-traveled son 
of a Rochester educator, the artist has 
been associated with numerous theatre 
groups here and abroad and is an as- 
tute student of ancient and modern art. 

His sculpture, ferocious and archaic, 
combines Cubism with Gothic intensity 
of distortion to arrive at works remin- 
iscent of old gargoyles. In the same 
mood are the paintings, to which is 
added bright color, a factor that does 
not increase or decrease their resem- 
blance to less-than-peak Picassos. 

—J. K. R. 


Group at Levitt 


Paintings and sculpture by the gal- 
lery group provide an attractive sum- 
mer exhibition at the Mortimer Levitt 
Gallery. Outstanding among the works, 
many of which are making their first 
New York showing, are Edwin Park’s 
charming and gracious Provincetown 
Coast; Lawrence Kupferman’s typically 
excellent, imaginative abstract nature 
study, Complex of the Tide; Everett 
Spruce’s strong, rugged Twin Moun- 
tains; a semi-abstract, well designed 
Mare and Foal by John Haley; Carnival 
by Virginia Berresford and a fanciful 
Cow by Mine Okubo. 

Among the sculpture works by 
Charles Umlauf, and Bergschneider are 
notable. (Through July 31.)—J. K. R. 


Illustrator’s Easel Art 


Each year the Illustrators Society 
has a large group show of the “fine 
art” paintings of its members. This 
year, the committee in charge, under 
the chairmanship of William A. Smith, 
acquired the services of a fine art jury, 
composed of Leon Kroll, Raphael Soyer, 
Dong Kingman, Joseph Hirsch and this 
writer. The resulting exhibition was 
a good, though not exceptional, fine 
art show, long on technical facility, 
short on originality, generally repre- 
sentational in subject matter. 

To say that this was to be expected 
of an illustrators’ show is by no means 
to imply a patronizing attitude. It is 
just a fact that in these days of spe- 
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Clown with Yellow Ruff Oil Painting 


Announcing Two Exhibitions by 
BEN MESSICK 


OIL PAINTINGS—July 1 to 15 


Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
and 
OIL PAINTINGS e@ LITHOGRAPHS e 
July 1 to 31 


Jergens Arcade 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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BABCOCK GALLERY 
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38 East 57th St. New York 








YOU, anyone, everyone 


can sustain and participate in American art 


Join Collectors of American Art, inc. 


Your $5.00 membership swells the collective 
purchasing fund and Gurantees you a print, a 
Painting, or a piece of sculpture—an Original. 


Headquarters, 
106 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


Emity A. Francis, President ELdorado 5-9710 
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cialization and the high-pressure com- 
petition of popular publications and of 
advertising agencies the artist has less 
chance to double in brass than did, 
say, Winslow Homer, William Glackens, 
George Bellows and Albert Sterner. 
The most interesting thing about this 
show was the number of artists who 
succeeded in breaking away from their 
familiar commercial styles when they 
painted for pleasure. Particularly suc- 
cessful were William A. Smith (who, 
of course, is no stranger to fine art 
exhibitions), Paul Branson, Mario 
Cooper, Stephen Dohanos, John Gan- 
on and John Holmgren. 
—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Franck from Holland 


For their final exhibition of the sea- 
son the Van Diemen Galleries pre- 
sented an attractive exhibition by Fred- 
erick Franck, Dutch-born American art- 
ist who shows kinship with Paris schools. 
A sensitive painter with an easy way 
with color and _ semi-abstract form, 
Franck is also distinguished by a poetic 
imagination which gives to the most 
worked-over subjects a freshness of 
vision and appeal.—J. K. R. 


The Macbeth Group 


The summer show at Macbeth Gal- 
lery presents an apt view of the art of 
contemporary members of this group. 
Distinguished among the new and fa- 
miliar works in painting and drawing 
are Raphael Gleitsmann’s handsome, 
brooding oil landscape, En Passant; 
Ogden Pleissner’s Naples watercolor, 
Castello dell’Ovo; Arthur K. D. Healy’s 
crisp and strong watercolor of Notre 
Dame de Paris and Carl Gaertner’s 
meticulously-painted landscape with R. 
R. Lunch. Other works which should 
attract the eye of the 57th Street strol- 
ler are by Andrew Wyeth (a large, 
realistic drawing of old Beckie King) 
and Henry Gasser, Charles Schucker 
and James Lechay.—J. K. R. 


Three at Laurel 


Pictures in three media by as many 
artists make up an intimate exhibition 
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SILVERMINE 


GUILD OF ARTISTS 


MEMBERS EXHIBITION 
June 27— July 16 
“NIGHT & DAY" 


NASSOS DAPHNIS July 4-July 16 
THEODOROS STAMOS ... July 4-July 16 
DECORATORS SHOW ... . July 18-Aug. 6 
SCULPTURE & WATERCOLORS July 18 - July 30 


Open Daily 1:30-6 except Tuesday 
Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 











FACT and FANTASY-1948 


Through July 30 


BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY 
STREET 












at the Laurel Gallery. Stealing 
honors are the conte drawings by A.§ 
Baylinson, whose masterly studies g 
nudes need no introduction. George Cop. 
stant shows a group of his cha 
watercolors of wistful girls while Mj. 
ton Avery is represented by his firg 
exhibited etchings, executed during the 
past 10 years. (Through July.) 

On view during June were painting 
by Eugene McFarland, head of the fin 
arts department of Ohio Wesleyan Uni. 
versity.—J. K. R. 





“Portraits of Six Centuries” 
























Lilienfeld-Koetser Gallery has an ex. 
hibition, through July, of more thay 
ordinary interest called “Portraits og 
Six Centuries,” including some rare ey. 
amples of limning. A small, very choice 
example of the seldom seen Venetian, 
Vivarini (1446-1502), curiously recall 
two better known contemporaries— 
Bellini and Botticelli. The Master of 
the Magdalen Legend, whose identity 
is known only by his works, is repre. 
sented by Portrait of Philippe th 
Good. The 16th century works includ 
portraits by the Florentines, Francia. 
bigio, Domenico Puligo and Bronzing; 
the Flemish-German, Barthel Bruyn th 
Elder; the Flemish-English, Ham 
Eworth, and a sharp, patterned Fran 
cois Quesnel (French). 

A rare example of Rubens’ earl 
Genoa period is notable for its com 
parative flatness and lack of the lush 
Rubens color. A number of other in 
teresting paintings carry the _ show, 
chronologically, up to the 20th cen 
tury, with Derain and Nordfeldt.—aA. 





Watercolors at Luyber 








The watercolor show at the Luybe 
Galleries may be said to have an a 
star cast, a finely selected and edit 
group. 

Xavier Gonzalez, Marion Junkin 
Morris Blackburn and Victor Tischlet 
all present some of their strongest 
work, while Ward Lockwood, a fin 
artist not seen hereabouts in much t 
long, exhibits a new and charmin 
style. (Through July 17.)—A, L. 
























































NEW YORK 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A.D. Gruskin, Directo 


GROUP EXHIBITION 
IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS | 


IN NEW MODERN GALLERIES 
THE SAME ADDRESS 
605 MADISON AVE., NEW YC 
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Works by 
Blakelock * Martin - Wyant 
and the 
Hudson River School 


R. C. VOSE GALLERIES 


559 Boylston Street * Boston 
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KOLLWITZ BARLACH GROSZ 
PECHSTEIN KOKOSCHKA BECKMAN 
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Okla., Bouche. Gallery K, $750 
U. of Ga., Breinin, Her Lover's Return, $650 


Ala.. Browne, Still Life in Red, Yellow & Green, 
$500 


Ala., Burlin, News from Home, $1,200 
Ala., Constant, Rock Crabs, $300 

Okla., Crawford, Wing Fabrication, $600 
Ala., Crawford, Plane Production, $700 


U. of Wash., Davis, Tree and El, $900 

New Trier H. S., Davis, Still Life with Flowers, 
$1,500 

De Diego, Nocturnal Family, $550 

De Diego, Under Stiff Rearguard Action, 
$500 

Ala., De Martini, The Ravine, $850 

Rutgers, Dove, Another Arrangement, 

Ala., Dove, Grey Greens, 9600 

U. of Wash., Drewes, Balcony, $500 

Ala., Drewes, A Dark Thought, $350 


$850 


Ala., Drewes, Gaiety in Time of Distress, $450 

nawaii, Evergood, Girl with Cock, $500 

Ala., Evergood, Pacifist Leader, $750 

Okla., Gottlieb, The Couple, $600 

Aia., Gropper, Home, $500 

Okla., Gropper, They Fought to the Last Man, 
$1,500 

Ala., Guglielmi, Subway Ewit, $1,200 

U. of Ga., Guglielmi, Tenements, 350 

Hagerstown, Guston, Porirait of Shannah, $850 

Okla., Gwathmey, Workers on the Land, $1,000 

Ala., Gwathmey, Worksong, $1,000 

Charies Friedman (Vet.), Hartley, Wild Sea 
Rose, $300 

Charles Friedman (Vet.), Hartley, Roses, $3850 

U. of Wash., Hartley, Whale’s Jaw, Dogtown, 
$800 


N. Y. Mills H. S., Kantor, Afternoon, $600 
Okla., Kleinholtz, Floral, $650 

Ala., Kieinholtz, Bank Night, 9500 

Rutgers, Kuhn, Pine at Five O'Clock, $2,000 
Owego, Kuhn, S.ill Life with Bananas, $1,350 
Hawaii, Kuniyoshi, Deserted Brickyard, $2,000 
Ala., Kuniyoshi, Circus Girl Resting, $2,000 
New Trier H. S., Levi, Still Life, Yi,000 

U. of Ga., Levi, Wasteland Images, $700 

Okla., Levine, Horse, $2,000 
Okla., Meiver, Blue Landscape, 
Hagerstown, Marin, Sea and Boat, 35,000 
A.:a., Marin, Seascape, 92,000 

U. of Ga., Marsh, Lifeguard, $900 
Okla., Morris, Shipbuilding Composition, 
Ukia., Morris, 


$850 


$350 
New England Church, $700 


Ala., O'Keeffe, Small Hili Near Alcade, $1,000 
@kla., O'Keeffe, Cog Cob, $1,000 

Hawaii, Pereira, Abstraction, $600 

Okla., Prestopino, Newspaper, $1,000 

Hawaii, Prestopino, Trolley Car, $1,200 

Ok!a., Rattner, Yellow Table, $850 

Okla., Refregier, End of the Conference, {300 


Ala., Shahn, Hunger, $1,200 

Ukla.,. Shahn, Kenascence, $900 

Rutgers, Sheeler, Boneyard, $1,000 

U. of Ga., Spruce, Owl on Kocks, $300 

Hawaii, Spruce, Turkey, $400 

Dallas Mus., Spruce, Canyon at Night, $400 

Ala., Tschacbasov, Fish, $450 

U. of Ga., Tschacbasov, Choir Boys, 

Ala., Tschacbasov, 

Lancaster Lib., Old 
Woman, 9650 

N. Y. Mills H. S., Weber, Fruit and Wine, $1,800 

BW. of Wash., Weber, Conversation, $2,000 

Okla., Weber, Two Vases, $1,800 

N. Y. C. Bd. Educa., Wilson, Fishermen on Wharf 
$450 

Ala., Zerbe, Clown and Ass, 9900 

Charles Friedman (Vet.), Zerbe, The 

Ala., Zerbe, Around the Lighthouse, 


$350 « 
Mother and Child, $450 
Watkins, Portrait of an 


Owls, 
$950 


$500 





Ernst 
$125 

Okla., Beal, Figures, $85 

Ala., Bearden, Mad Carousel, 

Okla., Bennett, Evening Glow, 

N. Y. Mills H. S., Ben-Zion, 

Okla., Brown, Boston, $160 

Okla., Browne, Woman and Bird, #200 

Owego, Burchfield, In the Deep Woods, 

Ala., Constant, Seated Figure, $75 

Owego, Crawford, U.S.S. Pensacola, $100 

Okla., Davis, Shapes of Landscape, $300 

U. of Ga., Dehn, Bowery Follies, $150 

Okla., DeMartini, Monhegan Cliff, $150 

Ala., Feininger, Late Afternoon, $350 

Okla., Gottlieb, Night Passage, $200 

Okla., Gropper, Prey, $200 

Russell Reinke (Vet.), Grosz, Street Fight, $350 


Apfelseutt (Vet.), Baziotes, The Room, 


9125 
$100 
Thistles, $150 


9750 


Ala., Heliker, Landscape, 9100 
Okla., Hopper, House, Provincetown, $750 
Okla., Jules, Wagnerian Opera, $175 


Okla., Kingman, Piqua, Ohio, $250 

Ala., Knaths, Clam Diggers, $250 

Okla., Kopman, Three Clowns, $110 
Texas A&M, Kuniyoshi, Landscape, $650 


Ala., Lawrence, Harlem, $278.50 
Okla., Lewandowski, Cemetery, $150 
Ala., Liberte, Rock Forms and Boats, $150 


U. of Ga.. Margules. Color Mood, $300 
Ala., Maril, In the Hills, $75 

U. of Wash., Motherwell, Figuration, $125 
U. of Ga., Moller, The Cow, $175 
Ala., Pereira, Composition, $175 
Ala., Prestopino, Donkey Engine, $400 
Okla., Rattner, Bird Bath, $300 

Ala., Robinson, Thomas Rhodes, $100 
U. of Ga., Shahn, The Clinic, $550 
Ala., Siporin, Neopolitan Night, $325 
Okla., Zerbe, Columbus Acenue, 9250 

















Macy Parade 


Lucille Corcos 


“All Around the Town" 


An Exhibition of Paintings 
to Commemorate the Golden 
Jubilee of the City of New York 


July 13 —— August 13 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 


The DOWNTOWN 
GALLERY nw ven 


New York 


AMERICAN ART 
for the 


0,060,000 


Drawings, Water Colors, Oils 
HOWARD 
CLANEY 
June 15— July 17 


BARBIZON-PLAZA ART GALLERY 


GLADYS ANDES, Director 
58th Street and Avenue of the Americas 











July 4-31 
originals in silver 
Paul H. Ackerman 


paintings 
C. Elizabeth Davis 


ART MART AND GALLERY 


Mechanic Street New Hope, Penna. 





RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


Andrew Dasburg e Lowis Ribak 
Beatrice Mandelman 
Charles du Tant 


THE BLUE DOOR 


TAOS, New Mexico 
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EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 
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PLALA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK ¢ ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


IN CALIFORNIA 
This 


Summer 


See Paintings by 


ROUAULT 
RENOIR 


and other 
MODERN FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
MASTERS 


DALZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


DECORATORS 
18th & 19th Centuries 
Landscapes, Figure Subjects, 
Flower Paintings, Etc. 


At Lowest London Prices 
Importations Monthly 


Please phone for appointment 
PLaza 9-2923 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


(Sidney Leger, Pres.) 
19 East 57th Street, New York City 22 
Out of Town Inquiries Especially Catered to. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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By Ralph M. Pear- 


Young Craftsmen 


At America House in New York City 
there is now on view, to continue 
through the summer, an _ exhibition 
which, in spite of its modest size, has 
tremendous cultural implications. “Unit 
for Living” is its title—a unit designed 
to meet the needs of limited living 
quarters where a piece of furniture 
serves a dual purpose. 

Such is the plan. But the important 
cultural matter is that every detail 
shown has been designed and made by 
the advanced students of the School 
for American Craftsmen at Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, N. Y., and marks the 
debut of each young craftsman into the 
professional field of art in things of use. 

The “things of use” include furniture 
in wood, various pieces in metal includ- 
ing a hand-wrought silver table service, 
a number of plates, bowls, candle-sticks, 
lamps, etc., in bronze, brass, pewter, 
all hand-wrought. There are textiles 
for table, draperies and chair webbing, 
hand woven in the textile department 
and a notable display of pottery for a 
number of purposes. 

The School for American Craftsmen 
was founded by the American Crafts- 
men’s Educational Council, a non-profit 
organization cémposed of 28 affiliated 
craft societies throughout the country. 
It operates America House as a sales 
outlet for the products of these crafts- 
men and publishes Craft Horizons, a 
magazine dedicated to the interests of 
craftsmen and their creations, and to 
offering the public a wider opportunity 
to share in the profound potential val- 
ues in this field of art in things—po- 
tential values which are realized only 
when the creative artist is merged with 
the hand or machine worker in both 
design and production. 

Any honest critic who understands 
modern design must admit that in this 
vast field of applied design, including 
hand crafts, techniques and market 
standards dominate and a genuine un- 
compromising creative art expressing 
the life of today is the rare exception 
—in design, production and education. 
The American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, with its Board of Directors 
heavily weighted with museum and 
business viewpoints, falls in line with 
this dominant trend of the times. It 
believes in and aims at better products 
in a general sense but thinks such can 
evolve from the staus quo with its 
commercialized standards. 

With that premise I, from long ex- 
perience and as a severe artist-critic, 
must disagree. To me it seems that a 
radical reorganization of standards that 
puts the art above the material ob- 
jectives must be made and applied both 
in production and education. 

This exhibition illustrates the basic 
issue. One can approve the program of 
this School for Craftsmen and these 
products of its serious students (some 
of which gain genuine distinction) in 
general and yet wish for and urge a 
much greater concern for, and develop- 
ment of, the living art behind the craft. 
The national culture will be basically 
enriched only through such a program. 
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; OVAL WOODEN 
| FRAMES | 


These high class attractive wooden 
oval frames come in gold or mahogany 
shades. Very popular with artists. 


For 5x7 Paintings 
For 8x10 Paintings 
For I 1x14 Paintings 
For 14x17 Paintings 
For 16x20 Paintings 


High quality round wooden frames, | 
Ideal for 2x3 miniatures. Ea. sy2 | 


Special new art creation in squall 
frames for 8x10 paintings. Genuine | 
mahogany; all work carved by | 


hand. Ea. $950 


All prices are FOB Baltimore, wal 
subject to 2% cash discount. | 


I INTERNATIONAL SALES co, ! 


j 414 E. BALTIMORE STREET | 
| BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
TS ES A A SRNR OR Re ee ar 3 


Los Angeles Area 


Competent men, vehicles, equipment, ware- 
house, packing rooms; to pick up, pack 
and forward ; to receive, unpack and de- 
liver; Paintings — Sculpture — Furniture — 
Antiques singly or in groups. 

Instructions by phone — mail — wire —cable 
promptly executed. 


Many years of experience behind us, gained 
by fulfilling requirements of Artists, Col- 
lectors, Directors of Museums and Galleries. 


BRUGGER ART SERVICE 


(Dept. of Brugger Transfer & Storage Co.) 


1128 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
Parkway 4953 


ROWNEY’S 


OF LONDON 
Finest Quality Artists’ 


Used by great masters since 1789! 
Descriptive folder available. 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 
330 East 23rd St. New York 10 


LEO ROBINSON 
FRAME 1388 6th Ave. ART 


N. Y. C. 19 SUPPLIES 


M VARNISH—FORMULATED BY RALPH MAYER 
OZENFANT PICTURE PRESERVAR IN STOCK 


MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 


Ss 
52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. © 
eq 
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The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


65 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. 19 
Telephone COlumbus 5-5094 


FINE ANTIQUE FRAMES 


AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
FRAMES 


We Follow the Traditions 
of Old World Craftsmanship 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 


400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazuk 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
EN dicot? 2-1284 


JULIUS LOWY, ine. 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 


SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
188 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 


Q. i, Friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, a. y. 


quality 
art 
materials 


Prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “friem’s four pages” 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 
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Old Timer: ALBERT JACQUEZ 


Studies of Indians 


SOME YEARS AGO Albert Jacquez, 
French-born American painter visited 
the camps and reservations of Canadian 
Indians. What he found there proved 
to him so interesting and paintable 
that he embarked upon a series of 
watercolors on the life of American 
Indians that is now in its sixth year. 

Recently the Colorchrome Corpora- 
tion (2 Broadway, New York City), is- 
sued four reproductions of his paint- 
ings of the Blackfoot and Stoney tribes 
in Canada. So successful were the color 
prints, reproduced in  photogelatine 
process by Arthur Jaffe, that the pub- 
lishers have made four more available: 
Tepees of the Medicine Men; and three 
studies of Indians of the Tlingit, Black- 
foot and Mistawasis .tribes. All are 
available for purchase,at $6 each, with 
special discounts arranged for educa- 
tional institutions. Future prints will 
reproduce paintings of the Blood, Cree, 
Haidi, Dog Rib, Tsimstion and other 
tribes. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


Modernism, which now finds itself 
in the precarious position of being 
“fortyish,” seems to be undergoing 
all the qualms of many ladies of 
that age who begin to fear that 
their admirers are slipping away 
from them. Can these be the same 
painters who some years ago so joy- 
fully announced the necessity of a 
revolution in art with every genera- 
tion? Are they the same lads who so 
scornfully banished from museums 
and art pages all the men who had 
patiently mastered the essential 
techniques of representative pictor- 
ial art as “uninspired copiers of 
nature?” If these Modern artists 
are now putting up such a howl, 
then it is very apparent that they 
are poor sports, as well as bad paint- 
ers. They were the propagandists for 
constant change and should be will- 
ing to take cheerfully the bitter pill 
of being outmoded—the role they so 
long prescribed for other painters in 
the older traditions. 


CASEIN COLORS 
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CCOWL 


COLORS 


USED AS USED ON 


Tempera 
Underpainting 

Mixed Technique 

Watercolor 


Illustration 
Board 
Canvas 
Gesso Panels 
Excellent for Air Brush Work 
Send for free literature 
Available at your Dealer or write to: 


BOCOUR COLORS 


579 Avenue of Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


(Mfgrs. of Hand Ground Oil Colors, 
Bellini Artist’s Colors, Gesso Panels) 


AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


MORILLA 


Famous Artists’ Papers 


Used the World Over—They Have Ne Eqaal 


MICHALLET 


CHARCOAL PAPER 


CANSON INGRES 


WHITE AND 24 COLORS 


CANSON MI-TEINTES 


FOR PASTEL, WATERCOLOR 


CANSON AQUARELLE 


HANDMADE—FOR WATERCOLOR 


BEVERLY INGRES 
WHITE AND 12 COLORS 
- DISTRIBUTED BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE - 


+ 


THE MORILLA COMPANY, NEW YoRK 10 


Headquarters: 
GENUINE DrY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 


— Founded 1855 — 


FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


THE BEST BUY... 


Robert 
ROSENTHAL in 


41 East 8th St. N.Y.C. 3 N.Y. 





"SHIVA CASEIN COLORS : 


ORIGINATED AND PERFECTED BY 


CT | 


are the world’s most versatile paints, fifteen 
years of exhaustive research is your assurance 
of colors of proven quality, incomparable bril- 
liance, absolute permanence, and laboratory 
controlled uniformity. Used and recommended 
by leading art schools and artists. 


SHIVA PIGMENTS REFLECT 
MAXIMUM COLOR VALUES AND HUES 


SHIVA ARTISTS’ COLORS 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Kitierna” 


cOLORS 


These colors are a combination of the 
finest pigments that can be had and 
the most desirable gums and other 
raw materials. Exhaustive tests have 

these colors will not harden or 
solidify in the tubes. They will stay 


The fineness of the texture of these 
possibility of any chemical r 
ring won 
are intermixed. 


By adding some of th color to 


cos nm iy ry) (a " 
available to the artist. 
FAVOR RUHL & CO., INC. « NEW YORK + CHICAGO | oS at WES 2 Go oe & ae * ee. 
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19th Century Leaders 


“Modern Painters: Goya, Constable, 
David, Ingres, Delacroix, Corot, Dau- 
mier, Courbet” by Lionello Venturi. 
1947. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 234 pp. of text and 157 illustra- 
tions, $5. 


Like his others, the newest volume 


from the well-known art critic and his- ' 


torian, Dr. Lionello Venturi, is a stim- 
ulating excursion into the realm of art 
appreciation, combining abstract dis- 
cussion of esthetics with more intimate 
study of personality. The reader should 
be cautioned however on two points: 


First, although the eight essays on 
“some of the greatest painters of the 
19th century” are intended for a wide 
audience, the specialized reader already 
familiar with Venturi’s critical theories, 
as expressed in his History of Art 
Criticism, will find the book clearer and 
more provocative, than will the un- 
[familiar reader lacking such a frame 
of reference. Secondly, the title of the 
book, Modern Painters, is misleading 
for those who use it to refer to the 
modern movement which began with 
Cezanne. And even if interpreted as 
precursors of modernism, a good pro- 
portion of Dr. Venturi’s eight painters 
(Goya, Constable, David, Ingres, Dela- 
croix, Corot, Daumier and Courbet) 
will strike many readers as less “mod- 
em” than, say, Giotto, revealing a con- 
fusion of art terminology and _ inter- 
pretation that all too few critics have 
tried to clarify. 


Beyond these carpings, however, the 
reader will find much thoughtful work 
in.the best of these essays, which are 
hot traditionally formal or dry esti- 
Mates of famous artists, but rather 
distillations of an intelligent and sensi- 
tive critic's understanding of certain 

ters — analytical studies that ex- 
Plain the author’s selection of them 
from the twin-faceted approach of his- 
tory and personality. 


By the personality of the artist, Ven- 
turi implies, of course, much more than 
ig ‘he conventional meaning of the word; 
he refers to the total individuality and 
freedom of the painter which, when 
m resent, supersedes his idealogic pur- 
poses, technique and theories and makes 
7% him an artist. Similarly, he wisely 

ee each painter from a more 

view than the critic with a dog- 
Matic definition of art: if the painter 

\ e€s a synthesis of his style and 
Content, his technique is good, regard- 

8S of whether draughtsmanship, color, 

™ or such is either a fine character- 
or a possible weakness. 

Among the most interesting essays in 
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the book are the chapters on Constable 
and Goya, whose contributions to mod- 
ern art are, of course, highly signifi- 
cant. Unlike the art of Goya, that of 
Constable is barely recognized in this 
country, partly because so few of his 
peak quality pictures are owned in 
American collections. Dr. Venturi’s es- 
say should do much to acquaint an 
American public with the gifted vision, 
accomplishment and influence that was 
Constable’s. 

Another interesting piece is that on 
Ingres, with its perceptive conclusion: 
“We admire Ingres as a prodigy, but 
we do not love him as we love a great 
poet or a great painter. His is the typi- 
cal case of a form deliberately classical 
superimposed on a tendentiously ro- 
mantic content, without the form and 
the content being ever completely fused. 
Nor do we know whether to attribute 
the fault of this lack of fusion, this 
lack of synthesis, to the absurdity of 
aesthetic principles or the flabbiness of 
his moral temperament.” 

Other essays, such as ‘those on David, 
Corot and Daumier, lack the clarity 
and formal cohesion of the best. All, 
however, present interesting fact and 
insight into the art of the 19th cen- 
tury. And throughout the volume there 
is the constant reminder that intel- 
lectual theorizing and searching for 
absolute forms and rigid ideals of art 
prevented the development of what Dr. 
Venturi terms the “absolute artist,” a 
comment that might be construed as a 
warning to art theoreticians today. 


American Interiors 


“American Interior Design: The tradi- 
tions and Development of Domestic De- 
sign from Colonial Times to the Pres- 
ent” by Meyric R. Rogers. 1947. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co. 309 pp. of 
text and illustrations. $20. 


A history of American interiors from 
Colonial times to date, with emphasis 
quite naturally on the past, by Meyric 
Rogers, curator of decorative and indus- 
trial arts for the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Anyone interested in American 
history and design should find this 
handsomely-printed book good brows- 
ing, as well as informative reading, 
while the professional student should 
be well satisfied with the text and 
generous reproductions. Thirty-seven of 
the 39 color plates of interiors are 
taken from the popular and widely- 
exhibited series of American Rooms in 
Miniature, presented to the Art Insti- 
tute by Mrs. James Ward Thorne. 


Frederic Taubes Honored 


Frederic Taubes is now the only con- 
temporary American painter privileged 
to place the initials F.R.S.A. after his 
signature, an honor recently achieved 
when he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts. The British So- 
ciety, founded in 1754, is composed of 
prominent painters, scientists, writers. 
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summer session 
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PAINTING SCULPTURE ILLUSTRATION MURAL DECORATION 
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CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
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[ Ww | S “APPROVED FOR VETERANS” MURAL & 
Summer Watercolor Seminar COMMERCIAL 
DIRECTOR 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. ARTS 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” Opening of an EVENING 
COURSE in Drawing, Painting— 
Still Life, Life. 


Register Now 


208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
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CHARLE S Summer Painting Class. 
CAG | F July — August — September 
ARLINGTON, VERMONT 


OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
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Summer Art Schools \prmei : 


Short Vacation Offerings Peninsul 
After the serious, full-time curricyl, fan color 
of the museum and university ap fivided 1 
schools which were the chief subjects flu 31, 
of the last issue, it is time to take yp jember I 
the many schools that take what one py, Jan 
might call itinerant students, or thoge jeramics, 
who want to combine their vacations §ourse in 
with some worthwhile study. Artists 
or teachers, for instance, may combine 
a sketching trip through New Englanj 
with a few days instruction with Hans | 
Hofmann in Provincetown, Jerry Farns. fj 
worth in Truro, Xavier Gonzalez jj 
Wellfleet, or George Morrison in Rock. 











port. | Th 
Although the New York University jj 
credit courses are featured at Chay ff cal 
tauqua, Revington Arthur’s classes con. j} pai 
tain a greater proportion of non-credit }} 
students who may take such classes ag | 
please them at $5 a week. The Colony} T 


School of Art in Provincetown even 
makes a point of being a “vacation 
school” specializing in portraiture with 
classes in the morning only, from 9:3 
to 12:30, so that students may be free§ THI 
to enjoy the Cape during the afternoon 

and evening. 








> Drawi: 
One of the most picturesque spots 
on the Atlantic Coast, Nantucket Island 
accounts for only part of the success of FAC 
the three-year-old Kerr School of Art 
Director Peter Kerr offers sound tech- 
nical training combined with indiv- 
















idual instruction which aims to hep} FAL/| 
the student develop his own individu} A 
ality. There are courses in landscape] “PPF° 


portrait, and figure composition in all] Easte 
media; sculpture, ceramics, and print 
making. The sculpture studio is equipped 
for plaster casting with a kiln for firing 
and glazing, the painting studio witli 
facilities for grinding paints and mak§ 
ing grounds, while lithographic stones 
can be ground and silk screens made} 
in the print studio. 
* 
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In Vermont, another popular vaca- 
tion State, Charles Cagle continues his 
Summer Painting Class in a moderm 
ized Early American farmhouse sitt- 
ated on the Battenkill River between 
Ball and Red Mountains, near Arling- 
ton. Due to the scenery, there is 3 
strong tendency toward landscape paint 
ing. Students work outdoors except il 
rainy weather, and individual criticism 
is given daily. When the vacation pat 
of the day comes along, activities such 
as swimming, horseback riding, fishing 
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Here and There 


More news from California announce 
that the 10th summer session of thé 













Worried? 


People who wish to preserve 
their paintings and works of art 
should consult Budworth. We will 
pack and ship them to any part 
the United States. Over §1 years’ 
experience speaks for liability. } 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- ) 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Ine. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 










armel Art Institute on the Monterev 
mninsula, (which vies with any east- 
ula en colony as a retreat for artists) is 
art pavided in two parts, from June 21 to 
31, and from August 2 to Sep- 
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TIFFANY FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Tiffany Foundation is now prepared to receive appli- 
cations for scholarship grants up to $2,000 in the fields of 
painting, sculpture and graphic arts. 


Application forms may be had by addressing 
Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


}THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


AUGUSTUS PECK, Supervisor 
Drawing © Painting © Illustration © Mural @ Lettering and Layout © Sculpture 


John Klinkenberg (John Ward) 
“Chuck” Thorndyke 


Patricia and John Cunningham, Lee 
Randolph, Clarence Bates, and Vir- 


ginia Varda. 
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Way south of the border, the Inter- 
national School of Art conducts sev- 
eral art groups in Mexico and Guate- 
mala. Most pertinent to Dicest readers 
is the Mexico City group with Alfredo 
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FACULTY: Kruse Kuniyoshi Lust Osver Schwartz 
ech: e Picken Prestopino Quigley — Rattner Tam 
div. Seide Singer I. Soyer Bradford Tudor 


help FALL TERM: Registration, September 13-25. Starts September 27. 


Request free Catalog D 


N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 


Zalce directing classes in painting, 
sculpture, and graphic arts, which 
started June 29 and continues through 
July 26. The first week is devoted to 
the Pre-Colonial, the second to Colonial, 
the third to Modern, and the fourth to 
Folk Art. 

From July 28 to August 25, Roberto 
Osaye will direct the International 
School’s Guatemalan Summer School, 
where students will study first hand 
the arts, crafts, and manner of living 
of the native Indians. After a few days 
in Guatemala City, the group will pro- 
ceed to Lake Atitlan and its 14 distinc- 
tive villages, then to Quetzaltenango, 
Chichicastenango, and Antigua. 


o-2 © 


Students are welcome, by the week 
or by the term, at the Sunset Studios 
on Rushford Lake, Caneadea, New 
York. There are indoor and outdoor 
classes for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents in drawing, oil, and water color 
painting. Director Nina Groce is as- 
sisted by David M. Landis. 


* * * 


The Beechwood Hill Art School in 
Callicoon, New York, situated on a 
2000 foot hilltop affording a view of 
the foothills of both the Catskill and 
Pocono Mountains, also stresses the 
vacation angle. Sketching expeditions 
go hand-in-hand with picnics among 
the mountain lakes and waterfalls. 
There are musical and literary eve- 
nings, and lectures on art. Courses 
include technique in drawing and paint- 
ing, portrait, figure, landscape and still 
life work, exercises in color harmony 
and composition. 





Study ART in MIAM 


with one of America’s outstanding artists 


DORIS ROSENTHAL 


Assisted by such well known art instructors as 


Victor Riso 


Evelyn Long 
Doris Ottinger 


Bertha Cowan and others 


TEACHING 


Fine Arts, Portrait, Still Life, Landscape, Life Drawing, Commercial 


Art, Art in Advertising, Lettering, Layout, Fashion Illustration, Interior 
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ROOMS AT REASONABLE RATES 


Decorating and all forms of art as used in advertising. 


“A GOOD FACULTY MAKES A GOOD SCHOOL” 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


“Florida's Outstanding Art Institution” 
2101 West Flagler Street q 
SE 


Miami, Florida 








Personal Instruction by 


BRACGKMAN 


Summer Painting Classes 
June 28—September 3 


For information kindly write 


Tel. Mystic 368 
EUGENE PAUL 


ULLMAN 


Westport, Conn. 


TECHNICAL DEMONSTRATION 
IN OIL PAINTING. COURSES 
FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


Some fundamental practices in han- 
dling materials, on results 
obtained by painters of the Renais- 
sance and their disciples, adjusted 
to modern conditions. Control of 
paint to obtain luminosity, quality 
and freshness and to insure continu- 


Noank, Conn. 





ity of tone and color in over- 
patating. = optic quality of oaint 
and how uld refiect light. 
FOR FURTHER Hho sa magne CONTACT 
“PERSONAL SERVICE’, SAUGATUCK, CONN. 


OUTDOOR SUNDAY PAINTING CLASS 


in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N.Y.,10 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


8 Sessions—July 11 to August 29 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 


For information write 
BROOKLYN FRIENDS of ART 
61 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
ALEXANDER Z. KRUSE, Instructor 


on the Faculty of The Brooklyn Museum Art School. 
Former Art Critic the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Fall Term — September 1, 1948 
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* Write for free Catalog 
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The MEMPHIS ACADEMY of ARTS 


Basic first year course leading to 
completion of 4 year courses in Fine 
Arts, Interior Design and Advertising 
Design. Jewelry, Weaving, Architec- 
tural Drawing and Fashion Illustration. Write 
for catalog. Dept. AD, Memphis, Tenn. 











Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up. to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Boston, Mass. 


OPEN EXHIBITION FOR ART STUDENTS. 
July 12-Aug. 6. Boston Art Club. Work 
due July 6. For entry blanks and further 
information write Secretary, Art Club, 150 
Newbury St. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


5TH INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EX- 
HIBITION. Nov. 1-30. Woman's College, 
Univ. of N. C. Open to all designers. 
Media: woven and printed fabrics. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Sept. 17. Work 
due Sept. 24. For further information 
write Norma Hardin, International Tex- 
tile Exhibition, Art Dept., Woman’s Col- 
lege, Univ. of N. C. 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


4TH NATIONAL ART EXHIBITION. Aug. 
ll. Artists Colony. Prizes: cash awards 
and week of study in 1949. For entry 
blanks and further information write 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop-Camp. 


Norfolk, Va. 


TIDEWATER ART COMPETITION & EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 3-31. Norfolk Museum. 
Open to all artists 18 yrs. of age or older. 
Media: oil, watercolor, black & white; not 
over 48” in height or width. Subject mat- 
ter: any artistic representation or inter- 
pretation of any contemporary or histori- 
cal aspect of the Va.-N. C. Tidewater scene. 
Jury. Prizes total $200, purchases. Entry 
ecards due Sept. 10. Work due Sept. 15. 
For further information write Edward M. 
Davis 3rd, Dir., Norfolk Museum, Yar- 
mouth St. & Mowbray Arch. 


Pasadena, Calif. 


28TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CALI- 
FORNIA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Sept. 
14-Oct. 31. Pasadena Art Institute. Open 
to all artists. Media: watercolor, pastel, 
gouache. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards and 
work due Aug. 27. For further informa- 
tion write Watson Cross, Jr., Sect’y., 9344 
S. Lake St., Los Angeles 6. 


Santa Paula, Calif. 


12TH ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION. 
13-22. Santa Paula Chamber of Com- 
merce. Open te all artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel. Prizes total $725. Hand- 
ling fee 50c. Work due Aug. 3, sent to 
Brugger Forwarding Service, 1128 S. West- 
ern Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. For fur- 
ther information write Florence V. May- 
berry, Chamber of Commerce, Santa Paula. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Canton, Ohio 


FALL REGIONAL EXHIBITION. Sept. 19- 
Oct. 15. Canton Art Institute. Open to Ohio 
artists of Stark & adjoining counties. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, tempera, 
sculpture, Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 artist mem- 
bership or $1 per entry. Work due Sept. 
1-4. For entry cards and further informa- 
tion write Hugh Olmes, Dir., Canton Art 
Inst., 1717 Market Ave. N. 


Columbus, Ohio 


24TH ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION 
OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Nov. 
1948-July 1949. Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. Open to present & former residents 
of Ohio. Media: watercolor, gouache. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee $3 including membership. En- 
try cards due Sept. 28. Work due Oct. 2. 
Entry cards, dues, requests for further 
information sent to Harriet Dunn Camp- 
bell, Sect’y, 3000 W. Broad St. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

STUDY & CRAFT GUILD FIFTH ANNUAL 
ADIRONDACK CRAFTSMEN’S EXHIBI- 
TION. Aug. 25-28. MHarrietstown Town 
Hall. Open to artists working in or near 
Adirondack Park Area. Media: drawing, 
painting, sculpture, ceramics, handicrafts. 


Aug. 


Jury. Entry fee $1. Work received Aug. 
9-18. For further information write E. 
Blanchard Brown, Chairman, 100 Main St. 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SOHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Piaces available in commercial classes. 
A@iiated with George Washington University 


Write for Catalogue 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Am 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, 

mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact wit) 
Museum collection through study and _lectura 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway,Boston 15, Mas. 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
N.Y. Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympb. Orch, 
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CENTRAL PARK]|/@ 
SCHOOL OF ART||._. 





ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 St., N. Y. 19 CO. 5-8708 x PC 


JULY - AUGUST - 1948 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
Veterans can study here under G.I. Bil 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


RINGELING x" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion A 
Interior Decoration in Florida year round. Faculty of %& 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling Cine 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably w 
cost. Write for cataloz & folder “In Florida Sunshim’ 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretly. 


Sarasota, r io iD t D: 
Outdoor Summer Classes’ 


Painting and Drawing | 

at Gerrittsen Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Write ONE HOUR OUT OF Cit! 
E. ZUTRAU Or Cal | 
117 Abbey Ct. NI 8-418 
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SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 21 -AUG. 13 


FALL TERM SEPT. 27 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. ine 
instruction. oe AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Direct 
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chouinard 
art institute 


Animation & Cartooning 
Magazine Ililustration 
Fashion Illustration 
Motion Picture Arts 
Advertising Design 
Industrial Design 
Interior Design 
Paper Sculpture 
Costume Design 
Fine Arts 

PHONE EX 4138 

2723 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


ROCKPORT ART SCHOOL 


JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


GEORGE MORRISON 
ALBERT KRESCH 


For further information write 


George Morrison, 
15 Leroy Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


After June Ist, ROCKPORT, MASS. 


jStdy ART IN MIAMI 


# Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering 
® layout, fashion illustration, portrait, .still life 
landscape. Rooms available reasonable rates. 
Next semester starts Sept. 13. Approved G.I. 
Bill of Rights. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2100 W. Flagler St. Miami, Fia. 


Study this Summer on Cape Cod 


\ferny Farnsworth 


SCHOOL OF ART 

JULY TO SEPTEMBER 

Approved Under G.I. Bill — Public Law 
Write for Circular to 

MADELINE NICKERSON, Box 78, North Truro, Mass. 
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Taught in the Traditional Manner 
CLASSES JULY - AUGUST 
SELECT CO-ED ENROLLMENT (BOooKLeET) 
Until June 15th—address 
EDM. OPPENHEIM, Instr., 64 W.9 St., N.Y.C. 


SCHOOL OF ART 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


Training Here Pays Life Dividends 
intensive SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER Courses 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Professional methods in all branches of 
Fashion. Credits. Approved by Regents. 
Mequter Now. Send for Circular 37. Phone CO. 5-2077. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.) New York 19 


HIGH MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Non-profit. Member University Center of 
Georgia. Outstanding for professional work. 
Fine and advertising art. BF.A. and M.F.A. 
degrees. Graduates make excellent records. 
Residential location. Summer school. Catalog. 


ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
1262 Peachtree St., N.E. ATLANTA, GA. 


Portrait: DaLstrom (Logan Prize) 


Chicago Regional 
[Continued from page 12] 


are dominated by wealthy and highly 
placed art patrons. For ten years both 
conservative and semi-conservative art- 
ists have met with but scant success 
in their efforts to win recognition by 
displaying their work at exhibits, pre- 
sided over by hand-picked modernist 
judges under the influence of the 
group.” 

Mrs. Ford, herself moderately a mod- 
ernist, continues: “I have no objection 
to modern art, in fact, I am all for it 
when it’s good, but the fact that a 
drawing happens to be modern should 
not entitle it to favoritism, when bad, 
to the exclusion of superior work in 
other forms.” 

Recipients of prizes, besides Dalstrom 
and Perkins, are Eleanor Coen, Shos- 
hannah (who has dropped from her 
signature the family name of Siporin), 
Everett McNear, Richard Koppe, Hugo 
Pieper, Freeman Schoolcraft, Miyoko 
Ito, Copeland C. Burg, Misch Cohn and 
Joseph Friebert. Honorable mentions 
were awarded Margaret Fisher and 
Cine Odell. (Exhibition continues to 
August 15.) 


For Color, Sunshine, Results . . . Join Now! 


XAVIER J. BARILE 


Will Teach Outdoor Summer Painting Classes 


in Oil, Watercolor, etc. Trips to Inspiring Spot 
around New York City—Sat., og & Wed. 


LANDSCAPE e MARINE 
Individugl Instruction. For Information Write 
XAVIER BAR:LE, 2126 Hughes Ave., N. Y. C. 57 
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COMMERCIAL ART — 


Illustration, Layout, Lettering, Color; 
all techniques, including oil painting 
and air brush. 1, 2 & 3 Year Courses. 
Approved for G.I. Training 
Entrances Fall 1948 
THE RAY SCHOOLS 


116 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 


SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 7th 


WAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


224 €. 12 ST. 


MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF ART 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


CLASSES IN 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 

GRAPHIC ARTS 

SCULPTURE 

CERAMICS 


2 
For Information and Catalog Write To 


WILLIAM C. PALMER, Director 
314 Genesee St., Utica 4, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Degree courses: Painting, Advertising Design, Sculpture, 
Interior Design, Art Education, Art History. 
Associate degree courses: Advertising Design, Painting. 
20 Instructors 
For Information Address: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 
1452 COURT PLACE, DENVER, COLORADO 


. INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 N. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 20 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
RICARDO MARTINEZ 
Classes in drawing, painting, landscape. 
graphic arts and mural workshop. 
address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorade 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1948 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design. Interior Deeo- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING PIIOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
SUMMER TERM: JUNE 14-AUGUST 6, 1948 


Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 
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Tae ALT 
een ‘== 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


905 E.PINE, SEATTLE 


LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING COURSE JULY AUGUST 
IN PROVINCETOWN MASS. SPRING 
AND FALL IN NEW YORK 


ARTHUR SILZ 


WEW YORK 5 
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ACADEMY OF 


ARTS 





FINE ARTS WATERCOLOR 
COMMERCIAL ARTS OIL PAINTING 
ANATOMY INTERIOR DESIGN 
FASHION ADVERTISING DESIGN 


. 7 
Outstanding Artists Now Teaching; 
Lecturers Invited 

° > © 
Open All Year. Only 26 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
In New, Modern, Fireproof Building. 


Write for Catalogue E. 
For Civilians and Veterans 


ie ie BOGUT, Director 





65 Clinton St 


» Newark 5 


SCHOOL 


LAYTON of art 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Fall, Winter, Summer terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 578, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


ciny-n-t tor SCHOOL 
OF ART 


East Gloucester, Mass. 
Telephone: 3739W 

EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


JULY - AUGUST 
SUMMER TERM 


TWELVE WEEKS 
COURSE BEGINNING 
MAY 31st. WRITE 
FOR INFORMATION. 


W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 


Paint on Long Beach Island 


PLEASONTON ART CLASSES 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 
JULY ist THRU SEPTEMBER 


Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 
Advanced Students. Beginners. 


Write for Circular: 
Ave., BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion Hi- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
Westration. Interior decoration and 
Industrial design. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 


ma GO OUTDOOR PAINTING === 


WITH WILLIAM FISHER 


eer TRIPS NEAR N. Y. ALL DAY 
Wed. & Sun. & Saturday Afternoons 
May 1 to November 12 
For further information write 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 


LEARN PAINTING 


wt YUN GEE 


Famous American Artist— 
Paris Recognition Since 1928 


Private instruction only—results excellent 
51 E. 10 Street OR 4-0351 
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APPROVED UNDER G. I. 


NORTON 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 





215 Belvoir 








Model Association 


[Continued from page 16] 


Raymond Ballinger, graphic presenta- 
tions; Jack Bookbinder, special events; 
Mrs. Margaret S. Lyon, Georges de 
Braux, and Mrs. Addie Silverman, di- 
rectors. 

The gallery’s initial show, comprising 
72 canvases and 23 pieces of sculpture, 
is being presented in two sections, the 
first running through July 7, the second 
through the 31st. The exhibits were 
selected by two juries chosen by Asso- 
ciation members. 

Dorothy Grafly, reviewing the exhibi- 
tion for the Christian Science Monitor, 
reported that “even in this first show 
one of the organization’s objectives is 
being realized—that of ferreting out 
promising new talents. At least a fourth 
of the exhibitors are in such a cate- 
gory.”—FRANK CASPERS. 


Peyraud Dies at 90 


Short just one day of 90 years of age, 
Illinois’ foremost landscape artist, 
Frank C, Peyraud, died at his Highland 
Park home on May 31. Born in Bulle, 
a small community near Lausanne, 
Switzerland, he attended the College 
of Fribourg, Switzerland, Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris, and the Chicago 
Art Institute. He came to the United 
States in his early twenties, and except 
for a few years in New York, had re- 
sided in or near Chicago since. In 1906 
he married Elizabeth Hrysher who won 
recognition for her own portraits and 
still lifes. C. J. Bulliet presented an in- 
teresting account of Peyraud’s life and 
artistic operations in the February 1 
issue of THE ArT DIGEST. 


Blumenschein Retrospective 


A large retrospective exhibition of 
the work of Ernest Blumenschein, dat- 
ing from 1901 to 1948, has just closed 
at the Art Gallery of the Museum of 
New Mexico in Santa Fe. At the for- 
mal opening, the artist was awarded 
an Honorary Fellowship in Art by the 
School of American Research. This was 
the first of a series of shows which 
will be devoted to the life-work of New 
Mexico’s most distinguished artists. 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Courses In 


Painting, Sculpture, 


Ceramics, Interior Design, 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogee 
44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 





WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


A Division of Wesleyan College 


©@ Four-year courses lead to B.F.A. degree: painting, 
ceramics and sculpture, fashion illustration and dress 
design. Distinguished faculty. Spacious campus, historic 
buildings. G.1. approved. Catalog. The Dean, Wesleyan 
Conservatory, 451-D College Street, Macon, Georgia. 


ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


Fine and commercial art. Adver- 
tising and Fashion Illustration. 
Design for Textiles. Interior De- 
sign. Life, Oil and Water Color. 
Successful artist instructors. 
Credits and Certificates. Catalog. 
ANNE F. ABBOTT, Director 
Box R, 2013 Eye Se.,? N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





























Ant Studies 


250 West 90th St., Cor. B'way, N. Y. C, 


For Summer Courses 
Register Now 


PAINTING © DRAWING e GRAPHICS 
SCULPTURE 6 ILLUSTRATION 
Day and Evening Classes 
Saturday Classes 
Approved for Veterans 


Write for Catalogue 
Visit or Call SC. 4-9518 


Wayman Aelia 
ed oe, A Summer School ef Art 


tn the Adirondacks at Elizabethtown, New York 
Portrait @ Lithography e¢ Etching 
Landscape @ Water Color @ Sculpture 
Season June 26th to September 4th 

Professionals and Amateurs 

For information, address: 

John W. Pratten, Mana 
Elizabethtown, New Y 














Design 
Civiliz 


D. MARGUERITE HUGHES)}ra0 


former assistant of George Elmer Browne, N.A, 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 


July and August ¢ Provincetown, Mass, 
After June 15 write: 


61B Commercial Street, Provincetown, Mass, 


STUDIO-SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


Individual training. Expert faculty. Practical 
courses in Commercial Art, Design, Advertising 
& Fashion Illustration, Life 


Drawing, Costume 
10 years placement of 
Fall Term: September 7. 

Write for Catalog. 
ISABEL AFFLECK, Director 
229 East 6th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


& Millinery Design. 
graduates. 












HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JUNE 14th - SEPT. 3rd 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 


Provincetown Massachusetts 











Summer School of Portrait Painting 
nee MASSACHUSETHE 
LE 


ON CAPE COD 

JUNE 27 TO SEPTEMBER 1 
For Further Information and Catalogue Address: ROSA LEE, 
6 KENDALL LANE PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
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Xavier 


THE 
PAI 


ARCHIPENKO|= 


Art School, 224 w. 4th St., N.Y.c. WA. 4-415 


REGISTER 

NOW FOR 

Sculpture - Painting 

AFTER MAY Ist on I wocestock. N. — 
AMERICAN 


ACADEMY OF i na 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commer 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday jj 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director } 

25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 978, Chicago 4, It 
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COURSES BY MAIL in 
¥ modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


: The New Art Education, Experi- 

ee ‘American Pictures (Harpers) . 
OBJECTIVES 

Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
$esurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


vy HOLLYWOOD 
e* ART CENTER School 


1905 N. Highland Ave., HE-4067 
Henry Lovins, Director 
DAY & EVENING CLASSES 
COST. DES., FASH. ILLUS. 
COM’L ART, INTER. DECOR. 
CERAMICS & MODELING 
CARTOONING & ANIMATION 
DRAWING & PAINTING 


1948 














Outdoor Sketching In 
SCENIC HOLLYWOOD HILLS 
Summer Session: 

WLY 5 TO JULY 30 
Dormitory for Women 
Approved for Veterans 
20 Instructors 


fall Semester opens August 30, 
Address Registrar 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year ‘round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


XAVIER GONZALEZ 


WILL TEACH PAINTING AT 
Wellfleet, Cape Cod, Mass. 


JULY ist - AUGUST 3ist 
For Information Write 
Xavier Gonzélez. 27 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 


THURN SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 
E. Gloucester, Mass. 


June 21 to Sept. 10 


Enter any time 
under G. 1. Bill of Rights 












Approved 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


OGUNQUIT @ MAINE 
Approved under G. |. Bill of Rights 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegell 


July 5th to August 27th 
Write for ete WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE 







OIL PAINTING 


SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY COURSE 


learn quickly —Ideal for Shut-Ins. 
ure artists also gain additional skill. 
You purchase only one lesson at a time. 


TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 
Roland Pierson Prickett, Box 205AD, Ogunquit, Me. 
Year-Round Resident Studio Pupils 


Summer and Autumn Vacation Pupils 
BUTERA Finecanrs 


E AND COMMERCIAL ART 
GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue A.D. 
- (HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
iM. OF MASS. DEPT. OF EDUCATION 


Dig! July 1, 1948 
















Letters to the Editor 


[Continued from page 5] 
are quite a number of other instances 
that could be cited. This kind of insistence 
on a fixed type of experimentation is a 
species of aesthetic terrorism. The net 
result may be to create a fresh crop of 
modern academics. 

—SaM LEWISOHN, New York. 


Rebuttal by Morris 
[Continued from page 15] 


in an abstract idiom’’)—surely they de- 
mand serious consideration. 

Now for the “most juvenile thought 
of the year,’—that Time and Life are 
enemies of culture; for me it seems 
something less than adult not to be 
aware that, in such periodicals, ele- 
ments of a controversial nature are 
customarily “slanted”; departures from 
the bourgeois traditions are put for- 
ward as something funny, with cap- 
tions that do their best to draw a 
laugh. I am quite aware that Life has 
included magnificent photos of tapes- 
tries, fine Egyptian sculptures, and 
other things,—even of Picasso (whose 
crucial periods are now Safely a part 
of art-history); yet the results can be 
all the more sinister for contemporary 
culture when vulgar and superficial 
samples of American painting receive 
a similarly authoritative presentation. 


I will demonstrate with some con- 
crete examples: Last month Life car- 
ried an article on a painter named 
Koerner (whom Time had “built up” 
several months previously); it began 
by stating flatly “the best paintings 
to come out of the aftermath of the 
war are the ones reproduced on this 
and the following pages.” There follows 
the usual Life-Time anecdotal chit-chat, 
until we are assured at the end that 
no new artist in years has been ac- 
corded such “unanimous praise,’ that 
critics were “fascinated,” etc. 

Now the opening sentence, unrein- 
forced by the slightest esthetic sub- 
stantiation, might be termed debatable, 
to put it mildly; the second is down- 
right falsification of fact. No doubt 
some critics are “fascinated” by this 
sort of work, but I know several who 
found it singularly lacking in quality. 

At the opposite pole, let us look at 
one of Life’s (extremely rare) refer- 
ences to abstract art,—a 1947 article 
on Stuart Davis. It began with a high- 
ly misleading attempt to explain ab- 
straction, and ended with a lot of non- 
sense about grandma making patch- 
work quilts. Such methods of presen- 
tation I maintain to be hardly in ac- 
cord with the true exposition of culture. 

In closing, permit me to_add that the 
whole affair cannot be dismissed as 
just a case of “artists’ ruffled ego.” It 
will be difficult to find a critic to con- 
cur, but the serious painter is not al- 
ways as avid for praise as for a chance 
to have his work examined from an 
enlightened standpoint. This is a very 
crucial moment for culture all over 
the world; it is not only for the artist, 
but in the public’s interest as well, that 
esthetic achievement be analyzed on 
its own terms, Your magazine pro- 
vides a service that is admirable and 
unique if it clarifies some of these long- 
stifled controversies. 


—GEoRGE L. K. Morris. 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
AVERY MEMORIAL 






* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Directors 


* 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 
Painting Cl 
HORSE ISLAND srony comet, Cone 


Figure & Landscape—Oil & Watercolor 
11 Weeks— June 23 to Sept. 7, 1948 


Students may enter classes first of any week 
For further information, write 


Loran F. Wilford ry = Mill Reed, 


THE BSINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 

Teacher Training. 
Chicago 3, Illinois, Bex 38 















Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 
ON THE MONTEREY PENINSULA 
Summer School — June to September 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ANATOMY 


CERAMICS, AESTHETICS OF 
MODERN ART 

Bulletin on Request 

Approved for Veterans 

Secretary, Box 9 Carmel, 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


of ART 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVE. 
OAKLAND 18 ¢ CALIFORNIA 





California 


School of Design for Women 


104th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fash- 
ion design, fashion illustration, 

ting, interior decoratien. 
paiean Diploma and degree 
courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
day classes. Residences. Catalog. 


1326 _N. Broad Street, 
Phila. 21, Pa. 


Summer Session 1948 
July 5-August 13 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dreas De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafte. 
Teacher Training Course. Studente may 
live in supervised residences and en- 
joy many University activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTORS: 


Now is the time to plan advertising for 


Fall Classes. For best results use 
America’s “Art School Directory.” For 
rates, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22. 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT .: ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, 
GORDON GRANT, MRS. GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, THOMAS 


F. MORRIS, HOBART NICHOLS, DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, 
FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. 
KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, 


The Artist and Taxes 


Officers of the League have for some 
time been aware of increasing uncer- 
tainty and confusion among its mem- 
bers and the profession generally re- 
garding taxation. For example, what 
about unsold works and their effect on 
inheritance ' taxes? How about social 
security deductions and payments? 
Must the artist withhold income taxes 
from compensation paid to models and 
others employed by him? 

Inquiries such as the above and other 
legal problems are received frequently 
from members. But the League may 
not lawfully furnish legal advice to 
anyone, nor has it any personnel or 
facilities competent to do so. However, 
in order to aid the membership and art- 
ists generally, this column hopes to 
present a series of articles dealing with 
taxation problems as they affect the 
artist and his estate. 

This information will be supplied 
through the friendly interest of a mem- 
ber of the bar who is counsel for Art- 
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We use our KNOW HOW as color chemists to produce permanent 
colors, and only permanent colors, for the artist. 

We make our DO HOW conform to the full meaning of our firm 
name—PERMANENT PIGMENTS. We do not confuse the artist with 
“complete lists” from which he must select the truly permanent from the 
temptingly exotic semi-permanent or quasi-permanent colors. 

We never substitute bombacity for veracity. We offer only the 
finest colors that our unexcelled KNOW HOW and unchallenged DO 
HOW can produce. And we sell them at honest prices, the very lowest 
consistent with finest quality, with no added charges for fancy but meaning- 


We can truthfully and sincerely tell you that PERMANENT PIG- 
MENTS, even though sold at “student” prices, are equal or superior to any 


CHARLES C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, 
WHITENER, JOHN SCOTT WIL IAMS, 


ist’s Fellowship, Inc. The discussion will 
necessarily be general and cannot be 
directed to the solution of any one 
person’s problem or of any specific case. 
It must be recognized that there is no 
adequate substitute for the individual 
advice and help of competent counsel. 


The first of these articles, which fol- 
lows, is entitled, “Withholding Tax and 
Social Security Tax in the occasional 
hiring of artists’ models,” and has been 
prepared by Seymour J. Wilner. 


Mr. Wilner is a member of the New 
York Bar and is a lecturer on the Law 
of Taxation. Mr. Wilner: 


“Is an artist who employs the services 
of models required to withhold the Fed- 
eral income tax on the model’s wages 
and to deduct and pay social security 
taxes thereon? This is a question which 
has vexed many artists, particularly 
those whose employment of models is 
occasional. 


“The general coverage of the two 
Federal statutes is the same. In so far 


as the employment by artists of models 


KNOW HOW is not too rare an ingredient—most competent 
manufacturers of Artists Colors have it, but... 


DO HOW is a rare ingredient. It is the manner in which a manufacturer 
uses his KNOW HOW —whether he is sincerely conscientious both in what 
he makes and how he presents it to the artist. 


other artists’ colors made. The fact (and you can check this) that most 
the largest art schools and an impressive number of leading artists have 
adopted PERMANENT PIGMENTS should be your guide in buying colots 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE ARTISTS OIL COLORS, WATER COLORS, 
CASEIN COLORS, TAUBES VARNISHES AND MEDIUMS, DRY COLORS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 





is concerned, the answer to whe 
the employer must withhold Federal jp. 
come taxes on the employees’ wages 
will also be the answer to whether the 
employer is required to‘ deduct an 
pay social security taxes under the Fed. 
eral Insurance Contributions Act (olg 
age benefits). 

“The term ‘employee’ includes every 
individual performing services if the 
relationship between him and the per. 
son for whom he performs such ser. 
vices is the legal relationship of em, 
ployer and employee . . . Generally, 
the relationship of employer and em. 
ployee exists when the person for whom 
services are performed has the right 
to control and direct the individual who 
performs the services, not only as to 
the result to be accomplished by the 
work but also as to the details and 
means by which that result is accom. 
plished. That is, an employee is subject 
to the will and control of the employer 
not only as to what shall be done but 
how it shall be done.” The foregoing 
paragraph is from Reg. 116, Sec. 405,104 
the regulations issued by the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

“Thus it will be seen that a mode 
posing for an artist is an employee, 
as distinguished from one who follows 
an independent trade, business or pro 
fession such as physicians, lawyers, 
dentists, veterinarians, contractors, sub 








contractors, public stenographers, anf Oth 
auctioneers. (Reg. id.) Please 
“The source of confusion that hai Read 
existed with regard to the employment 
of models by artists, comes from anf Amer 
identical exception in the coverage of 
both Federal statutes. The withholding La | 
tax statute (Internal Revenue Code =. 
Sec. 1621 (a) (4), and the social rt 
curity statute (Internal Revenue Code 
a 
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Ask for our FREE 36 page booklet “Enduring Colors for the Artist.” 


It gives the facts on the formulation of colors for permanency. 
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§ec. 1426 (b) (3), both exclude “casual 
jabor not in the course of the employ- 
@’s trade or business.” The mere fact 
that the remuneration is for labor which 
js occasional, incidental or irregular, is 
not of itself sufficient to constitute an 
exception; to qualify for the exception 
there must also be present the fact 
that the employment does not promote 
opr advance the employer’s trade or 
pusiness. Thus, a portrait painter who 
casually employs a carpenter to repair 
his home does not have to comply with 
the withholding and social security stat- 
utes. Neither is compliance with these 
statutes required of the business man 
who hires a model while painting as a 
hobby. But the working artist, employ- 
ing a model, even though only occa- 
sionally, must comply with these stat- 
utes because the model’s services pro- 
mote or advance the employer’s trade 
or business. 

“Detailed information with regard to 
the withholding of employees’ taxes 
from wages may be obtained from any 
office of the Internal Revenue Bureau; 
and with regard to social security taxes 
may be obtained from any area office 
of the Social Security Administration, 
Federal Security Agency. Particular 
care should be taken regarding the re- 
quirements for the keeping of records 
and the periodic filing of returns.” 

* o* * 


Other articles on taxes will follow. 
Please file these for future reference. 
Read them over a second time. 


American Art Week 


Of special interest to all our State 
Directors and Directors of American 
Art Week is the appointment of Helen 


a lant WME U0 


The Wake of the Ferry painted by John Sloan in 1907. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Phillips Memorial Gallery. 


Gapen Oehler as National Director of 
this event. She has also been elected 
to the Board of the League. 

Mrs. Oehler, who has made a notable 
success in our New Jersey State Chap- 
ter, has resigned as its Chairman and 
will devote her energies to her new 
duties. She is already at work on plans 
and material for our Chapters and our 
Directors will find her an easy and in- 
spiring person with whom to work. 

If you have any special problems or 
suggestions to help make this event 
the most successful of them all, and of 
greatest benefit to our artists, please 
write to Mrs. Helen Gapen Oehler, Na- 
tional Director, Route 2, Box 444, West- 
wood, New Jersey. 


New Membership Chairman 


At this time also your Board an- 
nounces the appointment of our new 
National Membership Chairman, Mr. 
Russell J. Conn of Boonton, New Jersey. 
Mr. Conn is actively at work on a mem- 
bership campaign and you will likely 
be hearing from him. One of his first 
appointments is that of Miss Betty 
Graves as Membership: Chairman for 
Tennessee. Miss Graves’ ‘address is 2205 
Poplar Avenue, Memphis. 


He Doesn’t Care for Them 


We have a communication from one 
of our members in Los Angeles who 
sends a clipping with a picture an- 
nouncing the plan behind the sale of 
1,500 paintings an Italian-born Ameri- 
can has just imported to this country. 
Our member, Mr. David Blower, does 
not care for them, and neither do we 
enthuse about such things. Unfortu- 
nately we are crowded for space but 


will have something to say about it in 
our next issue, and elsewhere. 


“Saved 54 Bucks!” 


One of our members, Mr. J. Bradford 
Hague, expresses his appreciation. He 
writes: “It was lucky I called you Sat- 
urday. You saved me 54 bucks.” 

This was in May and Mr. Hague 
called us because he had a problem 
with a printer over his contract. He 
was having to obtain 18 copyrights and 
we advised him to hurry as the price 
on this little gadget was very shortly 
to cost him $4, instead of $1 as here- 
tofore. 

Seventy-two dollars instead of $18. 
No wonder Mr. Hague gasped as he 
hung up the telephone, or that he wrote 
and thanked the League. 


Thank You, Mr. Ramsey 


“I am more than glad to renew my 
membership in the League,” writes Mr. 
Walter Ramsey of Galletin, Tenn. “It 
has been highly helpful to me in many 
ways,” he continues. “Just the letter of 
information I received from Mr. Wil- 
ford S. Conrow was alone worth much 
more than this amount.” 


More Along That Line 


A nice letter from Mary De B. Graves 
of Chapel Hill, N. C., should have been 
acknowledged some time ago. She wrote, 
enclosing her check for membership 
and Art DicEst: “This is a note of ap- 
preciation to thank the officers of the 
League for their good work for us— 
the members. 

“The League is a great help to art- 
ists everywhere and the DIGEsT and its 
news is a pleasure.” 

—ALBERT T. RED. 


YEARS BEFORE 
JOHN SLOAN 


It’s a fact... Devoe has been noted for fine colors for many 
decades. Devoe Pastels are no exception! Here are pastels 
so fine that when you use them you experience a new 
feeling of satisfaction! Devoe Permanent Artists’ Soft 
Pastels are made from the most permanent pigments ob- 
tainable . . . the same expensive pigments used in famous 
Devoe Artists’ Colors. Soft, brilliant and uniform, they 
ield readily to paper, board or pastel canvas. Your dealer 
oe Devoe Permanent Artists’ Soft Pastels in selected 
assortments and separate shades. Ask for them today. 


DEVOE PASTELS ASSORTMENT #10 


Here are ten sticks of Devoe Permanent 
Artists’ Soft Pastels in assorted colors. 
Use them and see why they are so popu- 
lar with famous artists everywhere. Your 


dealer can sup 
Dept. M-5, Dev 


ply you or send $1.00 to 
oe & 


Raynolds Corpany, 


Inc., 787 First Avenue, New York 17, 


New York. 


BEVOE?“ Sule ® 


OIL COLORS © WATER COLORS 


e PASTELS © BRUSHES 





eT 
OF CURRENT 
Fae Ete. 


AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute July 6-28: The Artist 
in Social Communication. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery From July 16: Art 
Schools, U. 8S. A. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art 7o July 11: 
Lawrence's War Series. 
Walters Gallery To Sept. 5: Euro- 
pean Pottery and Porcelain. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Belvedere Gallery July: 
Paintings and Sculpture. 
Brown Gallery July: Gallery Group, 
Contemporary Artists. 
Copley Society Juiy: 
rill. 
Doll & Richards July: 
pressionists. 
Mirski Gallery July: Summer Group; 
Michel Cadoret. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo Nov. 7: 
Spaulding Collection. 
Stuart Gallery July: 
American Paintings. 
Vose Galleries July: Georgia Paint- 
ers: From July 15: Summer Show. 
Wiggin Gallery To Sept. 29: Re- 
ligious Prints. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Fogg Museum 7o Oct. 31: 18th 
Century English Silver. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute Zo July 18: Japanese 
Prints by Modern Artists; From 
July 17%: Paintings from Berlin 
Museum; To Aug. 15: Chicago 
Vicinity Annual. 
Associated American Artists July 
7-31: Francis Foy; Watercolors. 
Public Library July: Paintings by 
Malcolm Hackett. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art 7o Sept. 18: 
Collection; Landscape Art. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center From July 12: 
New Accessions U. 8. A. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo July 18: 
Paintings by Russell Hunter. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center July: 19th and 20th Cen- 
tury European and American Art. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts To July 15: Le 
Corbusier; From July 21: National 
Ceramic Annual: To Sept. 3: 
Founders Society Prize Winners 
1935-47. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
North Shore Assoc. Galleries 70 
Sept. 12: 26th Annual Show. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Atheneum 70 Sept. 5: 
Costume Exhibition. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Herron Institute Jo July 23: 
tian Schroeder. 
IOWA CITY, IA. 
State Univ. July: Contemporary Art 
Annual. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery July; 
French Prints. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Associated American Artists 7’o July 
14: Frederic Taubes. 
County Museum July: Chinese Pot- 
tery and Porcelain, Bronzes. 
Cowie Galleries July: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 
Decker Studios July: 
John Decker. 
Fraymart Gallery 7o July 15: 
«& Morton Dimondstein. 
Hatfield Galleries July: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Modern Institute of Art July 6-20: 
Ben Shahn; July: Henri Matisse. 
Stendahl Galleries July: Ancient 
American and Modern Art. 
Taylor Galleries July: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Vigeveno Galleries July: 
rary American Paintings. 
LOUISVILLE, KY 
Speed Museum July: Ellis Wilson; 
Calif. Bay Region Artists Group. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery From July 15: Paul 
Sample Retrospective Show. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts From July 8: 
Prints from Twin City Collections. 
Walker Art Center To July 11: 
Paintings to Know and Buy. 
Univ. Gallery To July 15: 
Homes Exhibition. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 
Pat Wall Gallery July 4-24: Ell- 
wood Graham. 
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Jacob 


Drawings, 


Gordon Mor- 


French Im- 


Contemporary 


Warner 


Chris- 


100 Years of 


Paintings by 


Mimi 


Contempo- 


Better 


NEWARE, N. J. 
Newark Museum July: 
Watercolors, 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Art Mart July 4-31: Paul Acker- 
man, C. Elizabeth Davis Paintings. 
Delaware Bookshop July: Regional 
Artists Group Show. 

Phillips Mill July 3-25: Gimbel 
Pennsylvania Art Collection. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 7o July 11: Or- 
leans Camera Club. 


NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts July 3-25: Vir- 
ginia and U. 8. Artists Water- 
colors. 

NORWALK, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild July 4-16: Nassos 
Daphnis, Theodoros Stamos. 

OLD LYME, CONN. 
Art Assoc. To July 11: 
hibition. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 
Art Institute July: Etienne Ret; 
Cameron Burnside; A. Abelman. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Arts July: Paintings 
and Memorabilia by Thomas Sully. 
De Braux Galleries July: Jean de 
Botton. 

Imperial Art School Jo July 21: 
Faculty and Students’ Work. 
Maurice’s July: S. Salko. 

Museum of Art Jo July 6: Paint- 
ings from Germany; Julu: Selec- 
tions of Prints from Permanent 
Collection. 

Carnegie Institute To July 18: 
Drawings by Lawrence B. Saint. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum July: 
Berkshire Artists. 


PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Museum July: Engravings by 
Thomas Nason. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum 7o July 14: 
by Andrew Vincent. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club July: Paintings by Mem- 
bers. 

Museum of Art July: Work by Stu- 
dents of School of Design. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Art Gallery To July 23: Char- 
lotte Artists Guild Group Show. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association From July 5: David 
F. Driesbach. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum July: Modern 
Paintings; Recent Print Accessions. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery To July 10: Bri‘an- 
nica Collection Paintings. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Fine Arts Gallery July: 
by Frederic Taubes. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
City of Paris To July 10: Frank 
Marvin Blasingame; Wm. Justema. 
De Young Museum July: La Tausca 
Third Annual. 
Gump Galleries To July 24: 
ley Hayter, Paintings. 
Legion of Honor July: Miller Col- 
lection, Contemporary Art. 
Museum of Art July 7-Aug. 8: Mo- 
holy-Nagy Retrospective; To July 
18: Marion Cunningham Memorial. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 
Modern Art Gallery July: Contem- 
porary Paintings and Sculpture. 
Museum of N. M. To July 15: 
Barbara Latham; July 16-31: Joe 


American 


Spring Ex- 


Works by 


Paintings 


Paintings 


Stan- 


Reed. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

College of Fine Arts Jo July 10: 
Annual, Work by Students. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art July: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings Annual. 
TORONTO, CAN. 
Art Gallery July: 
lection. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
State Museum July: Pencil Sketches 
by Earle Horter. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center To July 15: 
American Indian Painting. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-William-Proctor From July 
6: Paintings, Sculpture, Prints. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress Jo Aug. 15: 
National Exhibition of Prints. 
Pan American Union Jo July 14: 
Landscapes by Carlos Otero. 
Phillips Gallery July: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Public Library July: Watercolors by 
Margaret Hill. 

Smithsonian Institution To Aug. 1: 
Ruel P. Tolman. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Jo Aug. 2: Charles 
Reese Collection Prints. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Art Gallery July: First 
Exhibition Paintings. 
Art Assoc. Galleries July 9-20: Non- 
Jury Show. 


Permanent Col- 


Summer 


Rudolph Galleries July: 
Group Exhibitions. 
Smith Gallery To July 23: 
Leaycraft; Helen Slomon. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum July: Japanese Land- 
scape Prints. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) July 6- 
17: Dutchess County Art Associa- 
tion; From July 17: Summer 
Group. 

Acquavella Galleries July: 
Old Masters. 

American British Art Center (44W 
56) July: Closed. 
Argent Galleries 
Closed. 

Artists Gallery (61E57) July: Group 
Selected Paintings 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) July 6-31: Drawings, Wa- 
tercolors, Gouaches by Members. 
Babcock (38E57) July: Paintings, 
Watercolors by American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries To July 17: 
Howard Claney. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
July: Closed. 
Bignou Gallery 
Closed, 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To July 15: 
Paintings of Sea & Shore. 
Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) 7o 
Sept. 6: Wedgwood Collection. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) July: 
Old Masters. 
Buchholz Gallery 
Closed. 
Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) 
July: Unusual Techniques in Me- 
dia and Frames. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
July: Group Show. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Aug. 
31: Summer Group Show. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) July: 
Summer Group Exhibitions. 
Delius Gallery (11E67) July: Paint- 
ings and Drawings. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) To 
Aug. 6: Group Exhibition. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) July: 
Exhibition. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) July: Closed. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) July: 
Annual Spring Group. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) July: Sum- 
mer Sale. 

Feigl (601 Mad.) To July 17: 
Utrillo and Other French Masters. 
Ferargil (63E57) July: Paintings 
for the Home. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) July: 
Ceramics Exhibition. 

French Embassy (934 Fifth) To 
July 15: French Printed Tezxiiles. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
July 15: American Primitives. 
Grand Central Galleries (15 Vand.) 
July: Contemporary Americans. 
Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) July: 
Arthur Szyk; Ben Zion. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Jo July 
15: Molly Guion; July: Colored 
Etchings by Luigi Kasimir. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) July: 
Paintings, Ali Media; Sculpture. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) July: Se- 
lecied Group, Paintings. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) July: Closed. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) From 
July 15: 50 Years of New York; 
To July 15: Group Exhibition. 
Laurel Gallery (48E57) July: 
Avery; Baylinson; Constant. 
Levitt Gallery (16W57) July: Group 
Exhibition. 

Julien Levy (42E57) July: Closed. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (32E57) July: 
Portraits of 6 Centuries. 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) ToJuly 
17: Watercolor Group. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) July: 
Contemporary American Artists. 


Rotating 


Julia 


Selected 


(42W57) July: 


(32E57) July: 


(32E57) July: 


Group 


Matisse Gallery (41E57) Jy 
Closed. : 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth af 
July: Far Eastern Silks; © 

Spring Festival; Gothic 
Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) J 
Watercolors and Gouaches. 
Milch (55E57) July: Early @ 
temporary American Artists, 
Morton Galleries (117W58) 
Group Exhibition. 

Museum of City of N. Y. ( 
103) July: Broadway Sig, 
Museum of Modern Art (119 
To July 25: Pierre Bonnard; 
Sullivan; July: Portraits in 
Museum of Natural History ¢ 
Pk. W. at 79) To Aug. 23: 
Nottbeck, Paintings € D 


Museum of Non-Objective 
(1071 Fifth) July; Selectiong 
Permanent Collection. 
National Arts Club (15 @ 
Pk.) July: Members’ Exhib 
New-Age Gallery (133E56) 
Contemporary Art, Group 

Historical Society (Cent. 
at 77) July: Golden An 
of Greater New York; Enit 
man. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) 
Distinctive Paintings. = 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) 
19th Century American Pa 

Newton Gallery (11E57) July: $i 
and Modern Paintings. > 

Nicholson Gallery (69E57) 
Three Centuries of Fine La 
Paintings. 

Opportunity Gallery 
July 10; 

Parsons 
Closed. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 
Closed. 

Perls (32E58) 
Closed. 

Portraits Inc. (460 Park) 
Contemporary American Po 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Summer Exhibition. 


RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) 
July 6: Eloisa Schwab Pai 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fi 
Sept. 17: Summer Annual 
Salpeter Gallery (128E56) 7% 
11; Gallery Group. i 
Bertha Schaefer (32 E57) 
Group Exhibition. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) 
Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (6 
July: Permanent Collection, 


Schoneman Galleries (73E57) 
Fine Paintings, All Schools, ~ 
School for Art Studies (25 
July: Work by Students. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 
Lane) July: Old Masters. 4 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) 76% 
15: Leo Amino. 4 
Sculptors Guild (18 Wash 8@ 
July: Contemporary A 
Sculpture, Outdoor Exhibit 


Serigraph Gallery (38W57) 
Prize Winning Serigraphs” 
1948. 

Silberman Galleries (32E57) 
Old Masters. 

Tribune Art Center (100W42). 
21 Artists of Pre-Hitler @ 
Van Dieman Galleries (2 

duly: Closed. 

Village Art Center (224 

To Aug. 1: Prize Winners? 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexin 
July 30: New Paintings. ~ 
Whitney Museum (10W8)> 
* Closed. ; 
Wildenstein (19E64) July: ™ 
Homer; Eastman Johnsony* 
Cent. French Portraits. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) 4 
Closed. 

Young Gallery (1E57) 4 
and Modern Paintings. 


(9W57) | 
Kyle Morris. 
Gallery (15E57) 


Galleries 


LAWRENCE WOODMAN’S HAPPY JUN 


*‘champions every ‘ism‘ 
freshness and daring,"' 


uninhibited talent in extreme mode: 

alert and varied'' in ART DIGEST; Woodman in 

an B and ART NEWS, repeatedly, as “indefatigable. or 
Woodman 


—and ‘‘problem"’ child: 


has been prayed over in 


long baccalaureate sermon (no Picasso!l), and called ‘'400 


ahead of his .time''; publicized extensivel 


by PM and M. 


M. A. Discoverer-promoter, recent rr iw, of Marco, 
‘ols 


Luca, Markell & Markowitz; Taira, 


Barnum 


Graubart, Kline, Weingarten & Wilson (& "2 doz. others) 


sibly weekend painti 
not under, but with, 


trips (nominal costs, free schole 
alongside of these young, 
may be arranged. Write Woodman, 147 


growin a jer’ 
lizabeth St., 
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